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If a vacation really has its advantages by refresh- 
ing the tired worker for better service on his return, 
now is the time for returning ministers and teachers 
to prove it, by their superior work alongside of those 
who have not intermitted their labors during the 
summer. Whatever gain there is in a well-used 
vacation, ought to be visible to the naked eye after 
the vacation, 


A direct word to a young person, spoken in sin- 
cerity, in sympathy, and in earnestness, costs less 
time than the writing of a sermon, a story, or an 
editorial, and it may compass more. Such words are 
not spoken as often as they ought to be, and the world 
has lack accordingly. “It may be a little thing for 
you,” said Mr. Gough, “to speak the one loving, 
earnest word that turns a young man from the wrong 
way to the right one,—a little thing to you, but it’s 
everything to him.” Such a word may be waiting 
for you to speak it to-day. 


There is more than we see, and less than we see, in 
our own words as well as in the words of others. 
Words are light ; they dance on the tongue like foam 
on the wave: words are weighty; they anchor a drift- 
ing mind, they freight a storm-tossed heart. Words 





are cheap; they come for the asking, we throw them 
out “for what they are worth:” words are costly; 
their depth of meaning is only learned by a life- 
struggle; and as we utter them, our very life-blood 
goes with them. Have you any weighty word for an 
anxious heart, any costly word for a stricken soul? 
Or are yours only “idle words” which must be 
regretted in the day of final reckoning? 


Winning souls to Christ’s service is an important 
work in its time and place; but training souls in 
Christ’s service is quite as important a work at any 
time and anywhere. Christ has even more to say of 
the importance of ministering to those who are 
already his, than of the importance of going out after 
those who are not his. Yet how common it is for a 
teacher to give his or her strength chiefly to scholars 
who are not yet disciples of Christ, even to the 
neglect of those in the same class who are his dis- 
ciples. Young disciples often feel this neglect, and 
we may believe that their Lord also feels it. One of 
the approved ways of winning new souls to Christ is 
by training those who are in his service to be more 
effective workers for him than they can be if they are 
neglected while yet young in his service. 


It is with a sort of pessimistic satisfaction that 
despondent or unsatisfied persons take refuge in the 
familiar phrase, “ Who shall decide when doctors dis- 
agree?” And yet in the honest disagreement of 
“ doctors” lies the best hope of the progress of knowl- 
edge. For while there is no virtue in disagreeing 
merely for the sake of disagreeing, there is a virtue 
in every honest disagreement—to him who is able to 
get the virtue out of it. And the man who is able 
to perceive the virtue that lies not alone in one side 
or in the other, but in the disagreement between the 
two sides, is the man who is already farther advanced 
than either side, whichever may be right and which- 
ever wrong. He who, in spite of his own positive 
predilections, most quickly recognizes the openness 
of an open question will be best capable of deciding 
between the doctors when the time for decision arrives. 


To belong to a good family is something to be 
grateful for. A start in life of, that sort gives one 
enlarged advantages and opportunities. But there 
are added responsibilities through belonging to a good 
family and having enlarged advantages and oppor- 
tunities. In order to be a success in life, a man must 
rise above his starting-point. To keep on its level 
is not enough ; he must gain something as the years 
go by. If, indeed, a man fails to do as well as those 
whom he follows, and whom he represents, his failure 
is the more marked because of the standing of those 
from whose measure he has deteriorated. 

“If you degenerate from your race, 
Their merits heighten your disgrace.” 
Unless, therefore, you are an improvement on the 
average of your family stock, the less you say about 
the eminence of your ancestors, the better for your 
own reputation. 


All of us have our ideals of character. There are 
standards of manly and of womanly character before 
our minds, by which we instinctively measure those 
whom we meet, and note the observed conformity or 


lack accordingly. Rarely do we find a person of 





either sex who fully measures up to our best concep- 
tions of character; but when such a person is met, 
the realization in actual life of our highest ideal of 
ennobled and admirable personality is a cause of 
delight and satisfaction unspeakabie. But there is 
one thing better than this in the world, and that i 
to meet a person who gives us an absolutely new 
ideal of character, bringing before us as in a glance 


ja realization of noble and admirable personality 


transcending all that we ever conceived of before. 
Such an experience is at once a revelation, an inspi- 
ration, and an incitement. A new life opens before 
one who is thus blessed with a new and more exalted 
ideal of personal character. No earthly gift of God 
to man is more precious than a disclosed and recog 
nized ideal of this nature. It is a gift that grows in 
value with the passing years, and that is not limited 
in its scope by the bounds of time or sense. Happy 
is the man whose maturer years are enriched with 
the inspirations and incitements of a friendship based 
on a revelation of character surpassing all his earlier 
desires or aspirings! And best of all in such an 
experience as this is the earnest it gives of yet better 
things beyond. If in an hour a reality transcending 
our highest ideal was disclosed to us, what may not 
be in store for us in the direction thus indicated ? 
Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither has entered 
into the heart of man, a true conception of that which 
is a reality in the Friend of friends. We shall be 
satisfied with his likeness when we awake to its 
perception. 





THE JOY OF EXPERIENCE. 


There is a general tendency to interpret the old 
motto Experientia docet-—“ Experience teaches ”—in & 
cold, hard, and worldly wise manner, as though it 
were merely a broad statement of the truth phrased 
in the homelier proverb: “A burnt child dreads the 
fire.’ In too many minds the remark “I have learned 
by experience” means learning to be shrewd, sharp, 
and selfish. The passing years from childhood to 
youth, from youth to middle life, from middle life to 
old age, seem to be interpreters of minor meanness 
or greater woe. “’Tis little joy to feel I’m farther 
off from heaven than when I was a boy;” for though 
“heaven lies about us in our infancy,” the clang of 
the iron gate falls dismally upon our older years. 
There is assuredly not much joy or satisfaction in att 
experience that leads us to the conclusion that friends 
are deceitful, wisdom hollow, selfishness the best policy, 
youthful hope a dream, love a temporary liking, am- 
bition a will-o’-the-wisp, and faith a groundless tra- 
dition fit for women and clergymen. 

All this, of course, is the experience of the cynic; 
and usually of the sinner—for cynicism is sin. Most 
of us, even in our more careless or despondent moods, 
do not go so far or fall so low. And yet how often 
does the “wisdom” of the adult become a dull and 
cheerless thing beside the “ignorance” of the youth, 
or of the happy old man or woman! Lives which 
have lost the early freshness of religious experience, 
the glowing trust and fervent hope of the years of 
deepening knowledge of the world, are really going 
downward, not upward; backward, not forward. 
Unless spiritual and mental development proceed all 
the time, the years are bringitig a debasement or a 
withering which vitiates or minimizes the divine plan 
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for us all. God’s idea of individual growth is an 
idea which is utterly at variance with any chilly or 
merely “practical” notion of experience. 

A thousand texts are summarized in one when we 
are bidden to “count it all joy” when we “ fall into 
manifold temptations; knowing that the proof of 
your faith worketh patience. And let patience have 
its perfect work, that ye may be perfect and entire, 
lacking in nothing.” Experience is, and ever must 
be, a highly helpful and nobly beautiful thing, or else 
it is not entitled to be called experience at all, and, in- 
stead of being a teacher, becomes a false guide and 
alying prophet. A “ divine inwardness and universal 
light,” to borrow a phrase from Whittier, should 
illuminate the path of life, whether its immediate steps 
be on mountain-top or in valley. Poverty, suffering, 
struggle, downfall, must be turned to new strength 
for fresh struggles. “Thus far the Lord hath led 
me on” is a line and a thought which becomes deeply 
and devoutly true in the minds of those who have 
suffered most and battled longest. Even the weak 
and shilly-shallying John Richling, in Cable’s novel 
of “ Dr. Sevier,” at length comes to recognize that 
“there could be no art of healing till the earth was 
full of graves. It is by shipwreck that we learn to 
build ships. All our safety—all our betterment—is 
secured by our knowledge of others’ disasters that 
need not have happened had they only known.” 
This last is an overstatement, for we learn by joy as 
well as grief, by ourselves as well as others; but it is 
true that the world itself is helped by a thousand 
failures. From grief and toil come visions of future 
peace, based on past knowledge of God’s guidance 
and reward in good time. Rest and victory, physi- 
cal happiness and friends’ love, are not less teachers 
and monitors. From the battle we go forward to 
peace; from peace we learn the wisdom of self-regu- 
lation. Says Hawthorne: “ All the misery endured 
here constitutes a claim for another life, and, still 
more, all the happiness, because all true happiness in- 
volves something more than the earth owns, and needs 
something more than a mortal capacity for the enjoy- 
ment of it.” 

A right mental state is the most important of facts; 
and that state, with God’s help, is always in our 
power so long as consciousness remains. As martyrs 
sing in flames, or confessors in prison, modern and 
unfamed saints sing with their souls beside the open 
coffin or the half-filled grave. A widowed mother 
was standing as the earth was tenderly thrown upon 
the former bodily home of her only daughter, taken 
hence in youth. Her face was a benediction to all 
who stood beside the grave, because the joy of ex- 
perience, in the bitterest moment, revealed to her the 
glorious goodness of the large divine plan. Just 
there is the greatest benefit than advancing years can 
give.us. It is, after all, a mistake, or a confession of 
weakness, to call childhood the time of “ happiest 
Mays.” To-day ought to be the happiest of all our 
career, the summit and triumph of the struggles and 
experiences which: thus far have taught us to trust 
God, and make our lives a thank-offering to him. 
The child must obey without knowing why ; often 
his notions of justice or common sense are radically 
at variance with those of parent or teacher. Even 
in a child, of course, may be a trust and love that 
teach him that what he doesn’t understand is for 
the best; but the child, after all, learns this in part 
by experience. The older the boy or girl, the more 
apparent the value of the gift or the withholding, the 
reward or the punishment, the ecstasy of triumph or the 
bitter despair of disappointment and utter defeat. 
Shall childhood learn this, and not youth? Shall 
youth be teachable, and old age be fossilized and 
obstinate ? 

_ Experience should be a joy because it proves to us 
that God is God, whose Bible is a daily lamp, and 
whose Son is an immediate and never-absent Saviour. 
Life grows into the Bible, and the biblical prophecy 
and record of Christianity grow into our lives. Experi- 
ence in war, in art, in letters, in music, in every life 
work, is a teacher of self-reliance; and self-reliance 





is a-delight, whether in manly physical strength, in 
womatily love and spiritual refinement, or in the 
artist’s security of touch. General Grant or General 
Lee, traveling through Europe or teaching college 
youths in time of peace, possessed a reserve-fund of 
serene confidence in a military skill which, had there 
been need, would have sent either. of them against 
any foreign foe in some new attack the peer of the 
ablest general of Europe. All this was won in the 
dark days of storm and stress in Virginian battles ; 
that it was latent was no sign of non-existence. As 
Michael Angelo chipped the marble, or Shakespeare 
wrote an added line, or Beethoven’s fingers fell upon 
the poor instrument through which his genius spoke 
in creation, each relied upon long days of labor and 
nights devoid of ease, wherein was won a sense of 
power in itself a delight,—a responsibility which 
ought to have been a reverent act of worship. What 
if Grant or Lee, or the sculptor, poet, symphonist, 
had learned from “experience” only the treachery 
of ambuscade, the bitterness of defeat, the inadequacy 
of carven achievement or written line as compared 
with aspiration, the poverty of music as expressing 
the longings of the soul? The experience of the 
genius is the higher for the depths his soul has 
sounded ; it is the brighter for the midnight and 
weariness of the lonely struggle. And those of us 
who work away in the office, the teacher’s desk, the 
sick-room, the study, the store, the nursery, the 
kitchen, the factory, shall be strong for all our duties 
and for all our endurances as we say in joyous tri- 
umph; I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, 
therein to be content... . I-can do all things in him 
that strengtheneth me.” Such knowledge comes only 
by learning—by learning that is not attained in a day. 

Every reader of these words has had of late some 
disagreeable or hateful experience. Was it a stub- 
born child, an unkind remark, a financial loss, an 
unwon position, a spoiled vacation, a rival’s triumph, 
an apathetic audience, a rebellious scholar, an alien- 
ated friend, a sense of life’s inexorableness and tame- 
ness, a weariness of unrewarded and unappreciated 
drudgery, a longing for a true friendship, born of 
sincere appreciation and love? Was it disease or 
death, or thosé inner struggles of mind or soul which 
are all the bitterer because we cannot share them 
with husband or wife, parent or child, friend, physi- 
cian, or pastor? If any of these, by such things we 
go “ through thorns to stars.” We prove, by actual 
experience and precious knowledge, that “the way of 
the cross is the way of light.” “ Men have to fight for 
their faith,” said Hawthorne in “ Septimius Felton ;” 
“they fight in the first place to win it, and ever after- 
wards to hold it.” But it is an increasing boon of 
increasing. age, that this fight, to the believer, no 
longer seems bitter or deceitful, but sweet and full of 
enduring reward. For if the duty of development 
is as unceasing as our eternal life, so is the joy of 
experience. “I often think,” wrote the same great 
spiritual analyst and poet, “that there are many 
things that occur to us in our daily life, many unknown 
crises, that are more important to us than this mys- 
terious circumstance of death, which we deem the most 
important of all.” For it is through experience that 
we are fitted, not only for death, but for life hereafter 
and life here; not only for eternity, but for this present 
instant of time. And if we use this instant for God, 
all past experience becomes a joy and benison, whereby 
we consecrate and offer to him the only gift that is 
ours to give. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


That “pillar of cloud and of fire” which guided the 
Israelites in their Canaanward march, has proved an 
object of earnest thought to many a Christian Bible 
student, in these days of its new prominence in Sunday- 
school study. Questions about the facts of its record, 
and of their practical teaching, are multiplied on every 
side. More than one correspondent has asked, in sub- 
stance, the question which is stated by a writer as follows: 

In The Sunday School Times of August 18, Mr. Cable says: 
“If I read aright, it [the pillar of cloud] never, after Sinai, 
went before the people.” I was inclined to adopt his view. But 





\ ? ; —SS 
this morning’s reading of Deuteronomy 1 : 33 has led me to pq, 
consider this. Which view is correct, Mr. Cable’s or the othe q 
(and, I believe, the usual view)? I would like more light oq, 
this, because I think the point, in its spiritual application, is y 
some importance. 

The view of Mr. Cable on this point seems to accor 
with the Bible narrative. Before the Israelites reacheg 
Sinai, the guiding pillar went in advance of them, eXcept 
during the crossing of the Red Sea (comp. Exod. 13: 9 
22; 14: 19, 20), But after,leaving Sinai, the guiding pi) 
lar was over the tabernacle, which was in the centre of th, 
host. It gave the signal for starting and for stopping, anq 
so it “went before” the people in order of time; but it was 
not before them in order of space (comp. Num. 9 ; 15-93. 
10: 33,34; Deut. 1:33). Its guidance showed them theit 
general direction and their safe camping-ground. It told 
them when to start and where to stop; but the trumpets 
of Moses told them how to march (Num. 10 :.1-6), and 
Hobab (comp. Num. 10 ; 29-32; Judges 4: 11), as an ex. 
perienced guide familiar with the desert paths; showed 
them the track along which they could move safely,—as, 
in the nature of things, a cloud above them could not 
show to so vast a host. The teaching of all this would 


seem to be, that while we have within us the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, we need the Bible as a chart, and 
human helpers to the understanding of its letter. 


Symbolism in numbers is an unmistakable fact in the 
world’s literature and in the customs of the world, 
There are symbolic values to numbers which are of 
wellnigh universal acceptance; and, although there ig 
always a danger of being misled by fanciful symbolizing 
in such a realm as this, it is certainly safe to recognize 
those symbolic values about which there can hardly be 
a question. Thus three is the divine number, not only 
in the. Bible story, but in the religions of Eyypt and 
India. Apart from any question of the Trinity, three 
represents the past, the present, the future, and so stands 
for Him who was, and is, and isto be. Four is the world 
number. We use it thus to-day, when we speak of the 
four quarters of the globe, the four winds of heaven, the 
four elements of nature. Three and four combined stand 
for the union or the connection of the heavenly and the 
earthly; therefore seven is the sacred number. Ten is 
the measure of mere numerical completeness; as it is 
understood. by,.us. when.we speak of a tenfold adyan- 
tage. These obvious symbolisms show themselves again 
in various combinations in the Bible narrative. One of 
these combinations has been puzzling Bible students in 
Oanada, and a correspondent who represents those stu- 
dents seeks light upon the subject. He says: 


It is with some feeling of faintness and some hesitancy that I 
write you for information; for you so often inform your readers 
that if you were to notice all the letters sent to your question 
column, you would not be able to give any helps upon the les- 
son. You only select the most important for notice. [ have 
been trying to weigh the subject in my own mind, to see if it is 
worth a place in your column, and from my standpoint have 
decided to venture. Our school have their regular’ teachers’- 
meétirig every Friday evening. Last week we decided to have 
a social time in connection with the meeting, also to take up a 
Bible subject for discussion. We took the scriptural number 
twelve. A person was appointed to lead on the subject, the 
teachers asking questions. The first important reference was 
Genesis 17 : 20, where God promised Abram twelve princes to 
Ishmael. Jacob was the father of the twelve tribes. The nuinber 
twelve is carried through all the Jewish dispensation. Our Lord 
commences his work with twelve apostles. John, in the Reve- 
lation, makes frequent allusions to this number,—twelve gates, 
twelve foundations, ete. One reason given why twelve was 
used, was because there were twelve hours in a day; another, 
that the mystical number three, representing the Godhead, was 
multiplied by the number four, representing the world, of course 
making twelve. Would you please give us your opinion as to 
the reason the number twelve is used so much, and its spiritual 
application to professing Christians in the present age? 

Without dogmatism, it may be said that twelve appears 
to represent the multiplying of the world number by the 
divine number; that it symbolizes the peculiaf divine 
provisions for the world’s needs. Thus it was that, in 
the line of promised blessing, there were twelve patri- 
archs, twelve tribes, twelve apostles, twelve foundations 
and gateways of the spiritual building. Thus it is that 
there are ample provisions to-day in the plan of God for 
all the people of God. Even beyond the peculiar pro- 
visions within the limits of the twelve, there are the 
wider provisions of the seventy,—the sacred seven mul- 
tiplied by the numerically complete ten. The Jews hold 
that beyond the twelve tribes there weré seventy nations 
in the world. There were seventy sacrifices offered for 
these nations in the great week of Atonement. Seventy 
elders were the associates of Moses, There were seventy 
members in the Sanhedrin. Jesus sent out, not only his 
twelve apostles, but also seventy disciples, as preacher | 
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Tae peels: Here, again, is the idea of the fullness of 
God’s provisions for the human race. Numbers can 
suggest this fullness, but numbers cannot define it. 








THE WAY OVER. 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


Wide was the river; the tide ran fast, 
And dim lay the other shore ; 
But the shepherd took a lamb in his breast, 
And so passed on before. 
The sheep stood trembling ; he called in vain 
Till the lamb in his bosom cried. 
Then the white ewes answered, and followed fain, 
And came to the other side. 


My Shepherd hath taken my lamb away— 
But I know it is not forever. 

“Come, follow! come, follow!” I hear him say ; 
“Tt is beautiful over the river.” 

Aye, beautiful where my lamb has gone, 
Thou Shepherd tender and wise. 

- This is thy loving way: lead on 
To the pastures of the skies, 
Burlington, Vt. 





THE TEN COMMANDMENTS AS A 
COVENANT OF LOVE. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL.! 


All of us are familiar with the Ten Commandments, 
given from God on two tables, or tablets, of stone to the 
people of Israel at Mount Sinai. But not all of us are 
accustomed to think of these Ten Commandments as ten 
separate clauses of a loving covenant between God and 
his chosen people, recorded on stone tablets for their 
permanent preservation. Yet these witnessing tablets 
are repeatedly called in the Bible “ the tables of the cove- 
nant,” and “tables of testimony,” not the tables of the 
commandments; while the chest or casket which con- 
tained them is called “the ark of the covenant,” and 
“the ark of the testimony,” not the ark of the com- 
mandments. 

There is obviously a world-wide difference between a 
loving covenant that binds two parties to each other in 
mutual affection and fidelity, and a series of arbitrary 
commandments enjoined by a sovereign upon his sub- 
jects; between a compact of union, having its statement 
of promises on the one hand and of responsibilities on 
the other, and an instrument that asserts the rights of the 
ruler and defines the duties of the ruled. In our estimate 
of the Decalogue we have made too much of the Aw 
element, and too little of the element of Jove. Asacon- 
sequence it has not been easy for us to see how it is that 
God’s law is love, and that love is the fulfilling of God’s 
law. But the Ten Commandments are asimple record 
of God’s loving covenant with his people, and they are 
not the arbitrary commandings of God to his subjects. 
They indicate the inevitable limits within which God and 
his people can be in loving union, rather than declare the 
limits of dutiful obedience on the part of those who would 
be God’s faithful subjects. A close examination of the 
Decalogue will show that this is its nature and scope. 

It must be.borne in mind in our Bible reading that the 
Bible was originally written by Orientals for Orientals, 
and that it is to be looked at in the light of Oriental 
manners and customs, and Oriental modes of speech, in 
order to its fullest understanding. Hence when we find 
the term “covenant,” or the term “commandment,” in 
the Bible, we are to inquire into the Oriental meaning of 
that term, so that we may know the sense in which it 
was employed by the Bible writers. 

Now a “covenant” among Orientals is, and always has 
been, a sacred compact binding two parties in loving 
agreement. Oriental covenants are made in various forms 
and by various ceremonies. The most sacred of all forms 
of covenanting in the East is by two persons commin- 
gling their own blood, by its drinking or by its inter-trans- 
fusing, in‘order that they may come into a communion 
of very life. Two persons who wish to become as one in 
& loving blood-friendship, will open each a vein in his 
own arm, and allow the blood to flow into a common 
vessel, from which both parties will drink ef the com- 
mingled blood. Or, again, each person will open a vein 
in one of his hands, and the bleeding hands will be 
clasped together so that the blood from the one shall 
find its way into the veins of the other. Or, yet again, 
the two will share together the substitute blood of a 
sacred animal. Usually, in such a case, a written com- 
pact is signed by each party and given to the other, 
With the stamp of the writer’s blood upon it as a part 


) This article wasgiven in substance asan address before the College 
Students’ Summer School for Bible Study at Northfield, Massachu- 
setts, aud it is usw published by request, 


of the ceremony of covenanting; and this writing is care- 
fully encased in a small packet or casket, and rded 
by its holder as his very life. It isin the light of such 
customs as this that we are to read of the sacred cove- 
nant entered into between God and his Oriental people. 

It was at the foot of Mount Sinai that Moses came 
before the people of Israel with God’s proffer to them of 
a covenant, whereby they should bear his name and be 
known as his people. “And he took the book of the 
covenant, and read in the audience of the people: and 
they said, All that the Lord hath spoken will we do, and 
be obedient.” Then it was that Moses took of substitute 
blood and divided it into two portions, one-half to be 
sprinkled on the altar God-ward, and the other half to be 
sprinkied on the people; and Moses said: ‘‘ Behold the 
| blood of the covenant, which the Lord hath made with 
you concerning all these words ”—or, as the margin of 
the Revised Version has it, ‘upon all these conditions.” 
Moreover we are told, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
that Moses sprinkled the blood upon the record, or book, 
of the covenant, as well asupon the people. It was after 
this—after the breach and the renewal of the covenant 
between Israel and God—that the stone tablets on which 
the covenant itself had a permanent record were encased 
in acasket, oran “ark,” which was thenceforward guarded 
sacredly as covering and containing the charter of Israel’s 
nationality, the witness, the evidence, the testimony, of 
the loving covenant between God and his people. 

But you may ask, Did not the tables of stone bear a 
record of specific commandments, rather than of articles 
of acovenant? And are not the words there recorded 
specifically called in the Bible the “Ten Command- 
ments”? _ Look for yourselves, and see. It is true that 
our English Bible speaks of the Ten Commandments 
recorded on these tables of stone; but the word here 
translated “‘commandments ” is more literally to be ren- 
dered “ words,” as indeed it is given in the margin of the 
Revised Version; and it is applicable to any declaration, 
injunction, or charge, made by one toanother. It is by 
no means to be understood as simply an arbitrary man- 
date from an absolute sovereign to his subjects. Looking 
at the Ten Commandments as a set of moral laws cover- 
ing man’s duties to God and to his fellows, they seem 
strangely defective, when we find among them no com- 
mand to pray to or to praise God, nor any command to 
give sympathy or assistance to man. But when we look 
at, them as clauses of a loving covenant, indicating the 
scope and limits of relations within which a child of God’s 
duties God-ward and man-ward are to be exercised, we 
find that they are far-reaching and all-inclusive. Looking 
at them as the tables of the covenant between God and 
his people in the light of Oriental views of covenanting, 
we can see a great deal more in the words on those tables 
than when we look at them as the tables of the com- 
mandments—in the light of our Western ideas of com- 
mandings. 

A covenant involves the idea of a twofold agreement 
between the parties making it. Even though God him- 
self be one of the parties, he will not refuse to be explicit 
in his words of covenanting. And so we find it to bein 
the record on the tables of the covenant which were 
given to Moses at Mount Sinai. We call the opening 
words of that record the “ Preface to the Ten Command- 
ments;” but they are more properly God’s covenanting 
words with his people. “Iam Jehovah thy God, which 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house 
of bondage.” The very name “ Jehovah” includes the idea 
of a covenant-making and acovenant-keeping God. The 
declaration of Jehovah’s eternally existing personality as 
Jehovah, is in itself a covenant promise, for all time to 
come, to those who are his covenant people. It is as 
though he were to say: I, who was and am, and am to 
be, the same yesterday and to-day, yea and forever, will 
be your God unfailingly. As I have given you a loving 
deliverance out of Egyptian bondage, so I am ever ready 
to deliver you from every evil that enthralls you: 

Man, when he promises for the future, needs to say, 
“T will do; ” but God can say nothing stronger than “I 
do,” or than “Iam.” Thus the promise of promises of 
Jesus to his disciples as their ever-present, all-sustaining 
Lord is, “ Lo, I am with you alway ; ” not “‘ Lo, I will be,” 
but “Lo, I am.” And so it is that God’s covenant 
promise to Israel, to be their loving, guarding, and 
guiding God for all time to come, is in the words: “I 
am Jehovah thy God, which brought thee out of the 
land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.” And this 
is the promise of “the party of the first part,” as we 
should say in modern legal parlance, in this covenant 
between God and his people Israel. 

Then there follow the covenant agreements of God’s 
people, as “ the party of the second part” in this loving 





terms on which this covenant is to be made, the indica~, 
tion of those terms is mainly in the form of such prohi- 
bitions as will distinguish the people of God from other 
peoples about them, in the bearing of that people toward” 
God's personality, toward God’s institutions, and toward 
God’s representatives. This is all that is needed in the, 
fundamental articles of covenanting. The details of. 
specific duties may be defined in special enactments under 
the terms of this covenant, or they may be inferred from: 
its spirit. rats 

The first requirement is that this covenanting God 
shall be recognized as the only God; that no other god: 
shall be conceded a place in God’s universe. And this: 
requirement is vital to any such covenant, A divided, 
heart is no heart at all. He who can see any other. 
object of love and devotion comparable with the one to 
whom he gives himself in covenant-union, is thereby 
incapacitated from a covenant-union, Therefore it is 
that this first word of the Ten Words of the covenant of 
God’s people with their God is not an arbitrary mandate, 
but is the simple expression of a truth which is essential 
to the very existence of the covenant as a covenant 
of union. 

And this principle is as vitally important now as it 
was in the days of Moses. The human heart is always 
inclined to divide itself when it ought to be undivided, 
It is reluctant to be wholly and always true to Ged alone, 
But, now as hitherto, without wholeness of heart a cove- 
nant of union with God is an impossibility. And, 
indeed, the very idea of other gods is an outgrowth of 
man’s sense of an unfitness to be in oneness of life with 
the One God; in consequence of which man seeks a 
lower divinity than the supreme God as the immediate 
object of his worship. 

The second requirement in this covenant of union is, 
that no material image or representation of this covenant- 
ing God shall be made use of as a help to his worship by - 
his covenanting people; that, as a Spirit, God shall be 
worshiped in spirit by his people. Here, again, is no 
arbitrary mandate, but only the recognition of a vital 
truth. Because God is Creator of all, no creation of God 
can be like God. Because God is a Spirit, the human 
mind can best commune with him spiritually, without 
having its conceptions of him degraded by any image 
or representation—which at the best must be wholly 
unworthy of him. 

In this second requirement, as in the first, a danger is 
indicated to which the Israelites were peculiarly exposed 
in their day, and to which all the people of God are 
exposed in any day. In the Assyrian, or Chaldean, 
home of Abraham, there was practically no image wor- 
ship, but there was a belief in a plurality of gods. In 
the Egyptian home, from which the Israelites had just 
come out, images in great variety were the objects of 
worship. As the covenant people of God, the Israelites 
were to refrain from the polytheism of their ancestral 
home in the far East, and from the grosser image warship 
of their more recent home in the West. And so it must 
be with the people of God at all times; they must wor- 
ship only God, and they must worship God without any 
help from a material representation of the object of 
their worship. 

As there is still a temptation to give a divided heart 
to God, so there is still a temptation to seek the help of 
some visible representation or symbol of God’s presence 
in his worship. The Christian believer does not bow 
down to an idol, but many a Cbristian believer thinks 
that his mind can be helped upward in worship by look- 
ing at some representation of his Saviour’s face, or at 
some symbol of his Saviour’s passion. But just because 
God is infinitely above all material representations and 
symbols, so God cau best be apprehended and discerned 
spiritually. Anything coming between man’s spirit and 
God the Spirit is a hindrance to worship, and not a help 
to it. Suppose a young man were watching from a 
window for his absent mother’s return, with a wish to 
catch the first glimpse of her approaching face, Would 
he be wise, or foolish, in putting up a photograph of his 
mother on the window-pane before him, as a help to bear- 
ing her in mind as he looks for her coming? As there 
can be no doubt about the answer to that question, so 
there can be no doubt that we can best come into spiritual 
communion with God by closing our eyes to everything 
that can be seen with the natural eye, and opening the 
eyes of our spirit to the sight of God the Spirit. This, 
again, is no arbitrary requiremeat of God; it is in the 
very nature of his being and of our own. 

The third requirement of this compact is, that there 
shall be no insincerity on the part of God’s covenant 
people in their claiming and bearing his name, as the 
name of their covenanting God. This requirement is not 





compact, As it is God who prescribes or defines the 


generally understood in this light; but all the facts in 
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the case go to show that this is its true light. In the 
Oriental world, and in the primitive world everywhere, 
one’s name stands for one’s” personality ; and the right 
to bear one’s name, or even to call on one by his per- 
sonal name, is a proof of intimate relation, if not of 
actual union, with him. God was now covenanting with 
this people to be his people; thereby authorizing them 
to bear his name, and to be known as his representatives. 
In the very nature of things this laid upon them a 
peculiar obligation to bear his name reverently and in 
ail sincerity. 

‘It is not that God arbitrarily commanded his people 
to have a care in the speaking of his name, as if he were 
jealous of its irreverent mention; but it is that he 
reminded them that the coming into the privileges of 
this name was the coming into the responsibilities of that 
name, It was as though Mr. Moody were taking a little 
street waif into his home to train the boy as his own son, 
and were formally giving to that boy the right to take 
and bear his name. Naturally he might say: “ Under- 
stand, now, my boy, that, wherever you go, they’ll say, 
‘There goes a young Moody.’ NowI value my name, 
and I don’t want it disgraced. See to it that you take 
care of that name wherever you are.” So God said to 
his people: “Thou shalt not take”—shalt not assume, 
‘bear, carry—“ the name of the Lord thy God in vain” — 
insincerely, vainly; ‘for the Lord will not”—cannot— 
“hold him guiltless that taketh ”—claimeth the privi- 
leges of—“ his name in vain ”—vainly, insincerely. 

This covenant obligation also is on us as it was on 
God’s people of old. As Christians we are baptized into 
the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
Wherever we go, we are counted as members of God’s 
family. His name is on us, and his honor is in our 
keeping. Wherefore, “let every one that nameth the 
tame of the Lord”—claimeth it as his own name— 
“ depart from unrighteousness ;” and let him never feel 
that it is a light or a vain thing to bear that name before 
the world. 

Thus we see that the first three of the ten requirements 
of the loving covenant of God’s people with their God, 
are simply the requirements to worship God as the only 
God, to worship him in unhindered spirituality, and to 
worship him in all sincerity. These three fundamental 
requirements seem to have been in the mind of our Lord 
Jesus when he said to the woman of Samaria at the well 
of Jacob: “God ”—the One God—“is a Spirit : and they 
that worship him must worship in spirit and truth.” 

Coming to the fourth requirement of the loving cove- 
nant of God and his people, we find it differing in form 
from the preceding three requirements; differing also 
from the form of all but one of those which follow it. 
The preceding three are in the negative form; this is in 
the affirmative form, beginning with the injunction, 
“Remember.” Of course there is a reason for this. The 
first three requirements are in the line of obvious, if not 
of self-evident, truths; the requirement of one day in 
seven for rest and worship is not, however, of obvious 
importance. Hence this requirement is specifically 
affirmed as an article of the covenant; while the others 
guard against departures from primal principles of 
vital moment. 

The “Sabbath” was a recognized institution long 
before the days of Moses. Traces of its strict and sacred 
observance in the ancestral home of Abraham are dis- 
closed in the Assyrian records unearthed in these later 
days. And now that the Lord, at Sinai, is drawing away 
his covenant people from the sins and errors of their 
fathers and neighbors, he reminds them that there is good 
in some of the observances of the past, which they are not 
to forsake or forget. “ Remember,” therefore he says, 
“the sabbath day to keep it holy ”—as your fathers in 
all their polytheism had a care to observe it of old. Bear 
that institution in mind, as worth your remembering. 


And here again there is affirmed & principle which is 
for all time and for all people. Although the reason for 
setting apart one day above another for rest and worship 
is not on the surface of things, the experiences of man- 
kind as well as the teachings of God’s Word go to show 
that there is such a reason below the surface. In the 
long run, man can do more work, and do it better, in six 
days of a week, than he can in seven; and unless a man 
worships God at stated times, he is not likely to worship 
him at all. So it is that God makes it a part of his lov- 
ing covenant between himself and his people, that ever 
and always they shall worship him statedly, as well as 
worship him sincerely, spiritually, and solely; because 
without this stated recognition of the covenant, the cove- 
nant itself would be forgotten. 

And now we come to the fifth of the ten covenant 
requirements: “Honor thy father and thy mother.” 





This also is in the affirmative form, and for a very good 
reasort. God is here declaring, as it were, that those who 
are in legitimate authority are so far his representatives. 
He wants it understood that while no other gods are in 
existence, even in a subordinate place in the universe, 
he has his representatives in various spheres of hu- 
‘man government and rule, and they are to be honored 
accordingly by his covenant people. 

We are accustomed to speak of the division of the Ten 
Commandments into two tables, the firs§ comprising 
four requirements, and the second six; but it will be 
seen that this fifth requirement belongs with the pre- 
ceding four in the group of those which look God-ward. 
It is as though the one table pointed upward from our- 
selves, while the other pointed outward. We are to 
honor those who are over us in the Lord, not as our 
fellows but as our superiors; not because of what they 
are as men, but because they are, within the scope of 
their rule, the representatives of our God. 

And just here it is important to know that by Oriental 
custom the terms “father” and “mother” are by no 
means limited to one’s natural parents, but are applicable 
to superiors in years, or in wisiom, or in civil or religious 
station. This truth was impressed on my mind by an 
incident in my journey across the desert of Sinai. My 
companions in travel were two young men, neither of 
them a relative of mine—as my dragoman very well 
knew. When, however, in mid-desert, we met an old 
Arab shaykh, through whose territory we were to pass, 
my dragoman introduced me as the father of these young 
men. “No, they are not my sons,” I said to the drago- 
man; but his answer was: “That’s all right. Some- 
body must be father here.” And when I found that, 
according to the Arab idea, every party of travelers must 
have a-leader, and that the leader of a party was called 
its “father,” I saw that it would look better for me to 
be called the father of the young men, than for one of 
them to be called my father. 

Traces of this idea are found in the Bible use of 
the term “father.” In Genesis, Jabal is said to be “ the 
father of such as dwell in tents, and have cattle; ” the 
man who started the long line of nomad shepherds. 
Jubal is called “the father of all such as handle the 
harp and pipe;” the pioneer instrumental musician of 
our race. Joseph in Egypt speaks of himself as “a 
father to Pharaoh,” in view of the confidencé reposed 
in him by the ruler of the empire. “Be unto me a 
father and a priest,” says Micah to the young Levite, in 
the days of the Judges; because a religious guide is, in 
the East, counted as in a peculiar sense a representative 
of God. 

It is not merely that the terms “‘ father” and “ mother” 
may include others besides human parents; but it is that 
no Oriental would think of limiting those terms to that 
relationship. Hence this fifth requirement of the ceve- 
nant of God’s people with their God, just as it stands, 
is in substance: Honor those who are over you in the 
Lord, as the representatives of the Lord; for the powers 
that be are ordained of God, and he who fails to honor 
them lacks in due honor to him who has deputed them 
to speak and to act for himself. And herein is affirmed 
a principle which is as important to us to-day as it was 
to the Israelites in the days of Moses. Indeed, it may 
be questioned whether any precept of the ten covenant 
requirements has a more specific bearing on the peculiar 
needs of the American people, than this injunction to 
reverence those who are in authority because they are 
God’s representatives in their sphere. Anarchy can have 
no tolerance in the mind of 4 child of God; but rever- 
ence for rightful authority has its home there.? 

Philadelphia. 





HANDLING THE WORD OF GOD 
HUMOROUSLY. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE T. PACKARD. 


There may be doubt about the “ prosperity” of a jest 
under ordinary conditions, but a joke about a Bible 
verse or character is sure to raise a laugh. The poorest 
joker, the dullest laborer in the field of fun, can count 
on success if. he take the Word of God for his material. 
Generations of irreverence have covered the ground 
quite thoroughly, but there is left enough text and per- 
sonality for generations to come to handle humorously. 
The future as well as the past is secure, if irreverence 
of this sort is to continue. 

Judgment in this matter must begin at the house of 
God. Amateur and professional scoffers have their 


1The concluding portion of this article will be given in these 





pages next week. 


account to render for ridicule and sneers; but I wish 





deal now with the unconscious and undesigned irreye, 


ence alike of persons set apart to preach and teach, and 
of persons who have set themselves apart to hear, not 
forgetting the average theological seminary student 


The “ funny column ” of religious newspapers, likewise ° 
» 


must not be slighted. 

The traditional jest naturally comes first in the sericg, 
A person often merely hands down to his children ay 
amusing story of misused er abused Scripture, which he, 
im turn, heard his’ grandfather tell with glee. Certain 
passages of the Bible have a humorous “annex,” built 
generations ago; and the noble outlines and fair color 
of the text-structure which the Holy Ghost planned are 
sometimes overshadowed by the building of which 
Humor was the architect. Mistaken emphasis, grotesque 
combinations of verses, fanciful interpretations, com. 
parisons which impair rather than compare,—these and 
many other helps to absurd associations are reported and 
transferred by father to son. There is an invincible lifg. 
spirit in these traditions which imperil the proper fecep. 
tion of the Word of God. Much that our grandfather 
did is our joy and pride, but their bequest of Bible jokes 
is a costly inheritance. 

We contribute fresh material for fun at the expense 
of the Bible, furthermore, by repeating the laughable 
and often extraordinary comments of young children 
on .Bible stories. The child’s strange views about the 
sacraments, for example, are frequently quoted with the 
inevitable result of causing listeners to associate what is 
diverting with these inestimable treasures.. Even more 
harmful and offensive is the perpetuation of childish 
sayings about the person and work of God. The praise 
which is perfected “ out of the mouth of babes and suck. 
lings” God delights in; but it nowhere appears that child. 
ish humor about his being and doing is looked upon by 
the Almighty as a religious vehicle. 

It is not necessary to mention the various ways in 
which disciples of Christ help his adversaries by this 
heedless indulgence in a humorous use of the Scriptures, 
What offender cannot easily catalogue the variations on 
the fundamental and irreverent note? One argument 
used by opposers of an unrestrained liberty of handling 
the Scriptures would have less weight if men arid women 
who profess to love the Word of God set the example 
of frowning upon the joking habit, whose victim goes 
to the Bible hopefully and constantly, as Bible people 
went to Jacob’s well. 

A minister recently preached in one of our cities s 
“Let go” series of sermons, which included, it is said, 
an admonition to “let go” of your neighbor’s umbrella. 
A “Let go” organization formed to stop jests on and 
about the Bible would have its hands full, and ought to 
date from this month. If all joined it who need to 
reform in this regard, what expert could easily take the 
census of the membership? What an impressive com- 
pany of ministers, Sunday-school teachers, and other 
Bible students, might swell the array! 

It is much to have an unchained Bible; it would be 
more to have a Bible handled with a reverence which 
believes that God gave his Word, not that its text might 
make men laugh, but to move men to live as his sons. 

New Haven, Conn. 





CHILD-LIFE IN THE DARK PLACES OF 
CHRISTIAN LANDS. 


BY A SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER. 


Tradition tells us that the proud father of Budha 
ordered every room in the palace, to which the prince 
had access, to resound with joy, laughter, and the sweet 
est music, unbroken by a single note of grief. 

Before he took his daily walks in the streets, the halt, 
the blind, and lepers were hurried out of sight. Groans 
and cries were silenced. Children scattered flowers in 
his path. Youths of rare beauty fell at his feet, melodi- 
ous praises filled the air, and nature and art were laid 
under tribute to make this é¢arth an Eden for the royal 
boy. But, alas! by chance the sad moaning of a pour 
old sufferer fell upon those tender ears, and there was no 
peace till Budha’s earnest questions were answered; 
and then, in spite of his father’s vigilance, the truth was 
made known to him. Palace and throne were alike for- 
gotten; and with a disinterested love that won its way 
everywhere, he left all, and lived for his brother-man. 

To the beautiful children dwelling in our royal homes, 
—surest types of the “ many mansions” and our nation’s 
pride,—what faint echoes of the cry from hearts that are 
breaking ever come | 





Who but the children can bridge the gulf between thé 
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tittle ones sporting in the sunshine of fortune, and those 


weeping under the shadow of great sorrows? 
True, inno branch of Christian effort is there more 
hopé than there is in the little bands organized to work 
for heathen children. But are there not child-sorrows 
to be soothed nearer home? Sunday-school teachers 
from the human débris in our own cities, have we fer- 
reted out these little gems whose lustre is almost gone, 
and then taken them as living object-lessons right into 
our classes till our young pupils grasped the meaning of 
those blessed words, “ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these little ones, ye have done it 
unto me”? 

Come for an hour into’ the highways and byways of 
crime; down this “back street.” Here is the omni- 
present organ-grinder. That little shivering spectre 
beside him will sing only a few more songs. There isa 
sweetness not of earth in his child voice, and the long 
marches, thescanty fare, and homeless nights, have brought 
him very near the othershore. He is only one of a large 
choirof little songsters and musicians who have come 
from sunny Italy to suffer and die from abuse. Who 
among the fair children that tossed him a penny even 
thought of his sad lot? 

Hear that wild hurrahing just across the street? An 
acrobat has a group of small children who are contort- 
ing their nimble forms into every conceivable posture, 
—children whom he has hired for a pittance, and whom 
he keeps at intense labor through many weary hours. 


Look up at the wee wan faces against that old garret- 
pane, and then down in that reeking cellar, where misery 
fattens on child-life. 

Did you see that little fellow darting into that dark 
entry with a stolen bit of something? He belongs to 
the gang of child-thieves driven by fiendish parents or 
wretched men to watch and wait till they can elude 
detection, and then steal anything to satisfy the cravings 
of appetite and avarice. 

Here we are near this large factory. There comes my 
little friend. His parents are dead, and the old watch- 
man lets him sleep in the “ boiler-house” nights, and 
through the day he earns a morsel of food. ‘“ Good 
mornin’,marm. Did yer little boy lose a fat sleek kitty six 
months or so ago?” “Yes, Charley. It was a great 
pet of Georgie’s. What do you know about it?” 
~ “One day I’s goin’ by yer house, and kitty kind o’ 
came out to meet me; and I took her up in my arms, 
and she just cuddled close up to me zif she wanted to 
stay, and I walked away with her, thinkin’, ‘I’ll keep ye 
all night, and then carry ye home.’ So when I went to 
bed, I just tucked her right down by the side of me on 
the old sacking the watchman lets me sleep on; and 
kitty purred and purred me right off to sleep. Seemed, 
marm, zif I’se right in my dear mammy’s arms again, 
listenin’ to her singin’, just as she used to when we had 
a home, before they carried father off. Next day I give 
kitty half I had to eat, and I have every day, and she’s 
just as fat as she was when your Georgie had her. She 
is the only thing in this world that I love, or that loves 
me, and that’s why I couldn’t carry her home.” 

Next door is a little girl, only ten years old, who takes 
care of four smaller ones. Her mother is in prison for 
drunkenness. We can call but once more to-day. This 
old shelter hides the daughter of a millionaire, to whom 
in early life no luxury was denied, not even the spar- 
kling glass. She became a wine-bibber, and married 
one. “Sarah, Sarah! open the door.” The silence of 
death reigns here to-day. Push; we can force it open. 
There she lies dead-drunk, and all three of her children 
are drunk too. Oh! alcohol,—a simple product of 
nature,—what of soul agony hast thou not wrung from 
the weak children of earth ? 

Stop a moment here in this open space where the little 
waifs from these dreadful abodes are assembling for their 
daily school, and their only one, whose curriculum of 
study embraces every branch in the category of crime. 
Baby lips that lisp so sweetly in our homes, “ Now I lay 
me,” use a baby profanity here that makes one shudder ; 
and the tiny pugilists, trained in every vice, “ pass” to 
the last school behind the prison-bars with marvelous 
rapidity. Listen a moment, and the fact that the United 
States prisons have a hundred thousand inmates is no 
longer a marvel. 

On my table lie a pile of appeals, touching and thrill- 
ing, ftom societies for “ waifs and strays in our streets” 
and “for prevention of cruelty to children,” from dif- 
ferent parts of the United States, and London, all calling 
for more sympathy, support, and co-operation, with a 


common voice saying: ‘‘So great have been the unceas- 


ing demands upon our resources, that these have been 


the. unprecedented calls for relief which every hour 
brought to our doors.” 

A London society reports: “In one month, out of 
eight. hundred applicants, two hundred and two aban- 
doned and abused children were rescued. Where are 
the others? Who will rescue them?” 
Where is there a rescuing force like our Sunday- 
school army ? 

From whom will there come such genuine heart 
responses as from the little ones in our own classes? 
Shall we not consider every Sunday-school lesson a 
failure which incites in our tender pupils no living heart- 
throb for the lost ones around them, and no deep sym- 
pathy with the Christ-life we urge them to lead? 
Howard, R. 1. 





GOD'S TIME. 
BY MARIE E. COFFINBERRY. 


Too late, thou sayst! Nay, there is no too late; 

Until thy Father bids, it is too soon. 

Wouldst have thy heart crushed earthward by thy boon, 
Downeast by hasty hands of careless Fate? 

Mount high the towers of thy faith, and wait 

Through all thy morning time and life’s high noon :— 
God keeps his times and purpose in attune,— 

Fair seasons to sweet blossoms consecrate, 

And if dark shadows compass thee about, 

And all thy watching is o’erwatched by pain 

That doth thy waiting of its hope bereave, 

Oh! lift to him no woful eye of doubt ; 

He will upraise thee to thy perfect gain 

When he hath made thee able to receive. 
Constantine, Mich. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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THE END OF THE RAINBOW. 
BY T. C. HARBAUGH. 


That old and pretty legend about the sack of gold at 
the end of the rainbow came one day in its wanderings 
to a snug little cottage where dwelt two children. They 
were very young when they first heard the story, and as 
they grew older they heard it again and again. 

Whenever a rainbow arched the heavens with its won- 
derful colors, they would talk about the treasure at the 
end of it; but always the journey seemed too long for 
their little feet. Now the ends of the rainbow would 
seem to be far beyond the meadow that stretched away 
from the house, or away oyer the forest behind it. 

But for all this the children longed to go after the 
treasure; and they waited for the time when the rainbow 
would be set closer, and when they could go and find the 
sack of gold without growing tired. 

One day when they were at the window after a sum- 
mer storm, behold! the rainbow came again, shining 
more beautiful than ever before, they thought, against 
the bank of dark clouds from which the rain had fallen. 
Tommy, the boy, clapped his hands with delight, and 
the eyes of the little girl brightened. 

“Surely the rainbow is closer than ever now!” cried 
the boy. “ One end is in the wood near the oak where 
we had the May party, and there lies the wonderful sack 
of gold for the first who reaches it.” 

“‘T do not know,” answered the more mature girl, with 
a shake of the head. “To me the end of the rainbow 
looks farther away than you think, Temmy. Mamma, 
you know, smiles whenever we talk about the treasure 
they say is there; and, after all, there may be nothing 
there but leaves and grass, just as there are elsewhere in 
the forest.” 

“But let us go and see!” persisted the boy, whose 
faith in the childish legend was strong. ‘‘ We can come 
back soon ; and if we find the sack of gold, think of the 
toys and the wonderful books we can buy!” 

Ih a little while the two children, hand in hand, went 
up the country road toward the wood. Lucy was ten 
and Tommy eight, and their expectant faces were full of 
sunshine as they moved along. 

Over on their right the beauteous bow of God cast a 
part of the heavens in a halo of glory; and the sun shin- 
ing now and then after the storm, was changing the rain- 
drops on leaf and flower into diamonds. 

It was not far to the stately oak where Tommy expected 
to find the end of the rainbow resting lightly among the 
leaves; and when he reached the spot, he looked around 
with a sigh of disappointment. 

“ Where is your sack of gold, brother? ” asked Lucy. 
“ Just as I thought, the end of the pretty bow is beyond 
this spot.” 


‘The books and toys will be a long time coming if we 
let the end of the rainbow get away from us now. Do © 
let us go on, sister. You recollect what the poem in the 
reader says : 

“*Tf at first you don’t succeed, 

Try, try again.’ ” 

Again, the girl, taking hope from Tommy’s persever 
ance, started forward, and the children, hand in hand 
as before, plunged deeper into the wood. 
Now and then they stopped to gather some wild flowers, 
which grew everywhere as if to tempt them aside; but 
not for a moment did they forget that their quest was 
the sack of gold at the end of the rainbow. 
“T did not think it was so far,” at length sighed 
Tommy wearily, “I can’t see the rainbow any longer 
by looking up through the trees. I wonder if God has 
taken it out of the sky again!” 
At last the little boy sat down. 
“You must hunt the sack of treasure without me, 
sister,” said he. “If I fall asleep here, and you find it, 
don’t be afraid to wake me up, for I long to feast my 
eyes on the rainbow’s gold.” 
The soft, rich grass and moss that made the woodland’s 
carpet where the children were, served well for a pillow 
for the tired boy’s head; and Lucy left her brother asleep 
at the foot of a tree while she continued to look for the 
end of the rainbow. 
By and by she came back with a smile on her face, 
and touched the boy, who awoke. 
“Did you find the end of the bow, Lucy?” asked 
Tommy, his bright, blue eyes open in a moment. 
“‘T have found something,” responded the girl. “Come 
and see.” 
Tommy was instantly on his feet. 
“Which way is it?” he cried. “TI don’t see it, and, 
besides, the wood has grown dark as if night was near 
at hand.” 

“Do not talk so loud, brother. 
fairy at the end of the rainbow.” 

“A fairy, and not the sack of gold, Lucy? We can’t 
buy books and toys with fairies, you know!” 

Lucy said nothing more, but held her brother’s hand 
in hers as she led him away. 

In a short time they came to a spot where the wild 
flowers of the forest grew in rich profusion, making a 
bed fit for the queen of the fairies to repose on. 

“Look!” said the little girl, pointing downward, 
“Tsn’t she prettier than your sack of gold, Tommy?” 

The boy tiptoed to the edge of the flower-bed, and opened 
his eyes wider than ever. Before him lay a little girl 
fast asleep, with a bunch of wild blossoms in her hands, 

“ Maybe she has been looking for the end of the rain- 
bow, like us!” cried Tommy. 

Lucy kissed the child, and her eyes opened in bewil- 
derment. 

“ Are you the people who keep the sack of gold at the 
end of the rainbow? ” she cried. 

Tommy clapped his hands with delight; but Lucy 
told the child that they had lost the rainbow long before, 
and that she feared there was no treasure at either end 
of it. 

“T am losted, then,” said the child. 
which way home is. 
again.” 

“Let us take her home. That will be better than 
finding the treasure, after all, for it will be doing a good 
act,” said Tommy. “The books and toys will come 
some other time, and our hunt for the end of the rain- 
bow will make a little child and her mother glad.” 

With the lost child between them, the brother and 
sister went through the forest again. As the little one 
could tell her name, they were able to guide her home, 
and theirs was the pleasure of restoring her to a mother 
who was already greatly concerned over the child’s 
absence. 

“That is better than finding the sack of gold, Lucy!” 
exclaimed Tommy, as they walked home through the 
gloaming. ‘“‘We’ve made somebody happy to-day, and 
that is something. Maybe, after all, the little child was 
the treasure at the end of our rainbow.” 

Lucy smiled at her brother’s quaint little conceit, and 
they went up the path to the cottage together. 

After the summer and autumn had passed, and when 
the joys of the holiday season were come, a small pack- 
age came to the cottage, and among the books and play- 
things that fell out when it was opened, Tommy found a 
paper which read: 

“From the end of the rainbow.” 

And when he had looked in surprise at his sister, he 
exclaimed: 

“Why, the treasure was there, after all, Lucy |” 


You will waken the 


“T don’t know 
I'll never try to find rainbow gold 








taxed to their very utmost in the attempt to respond to 


“But it can’t be far away,” was the quick response. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


a 
LESSON CALENDAR, 
[Third Quarter, 1888.] 


























A. Suly 1.—God’s Covenant with Israel Bxod. + 1-12 
“2. July 8.—The Golden Caif Exod. 32 ; 15-26 
8. July 15.—God’s Presence Promised Exod. 33 : 12-23 
4, July 22.—Free Gifts for the Tabernacl Exod, 35 : 20-29 
, 6. July 2.—The Tabernacle Exod, 40 ; 1-16 
6. August 5.—The Burnt Offering Ley. 1:1-9 
7. August 12.—The Day of At nt Lev. 16 : 1-16 
, 8, August 19.—The Feast of Tabernacl Lev. 23 : 33-4 


9. August 26.—The Pillar of Cloud and Of Fire...s..csssssssese-DUM. 9 : 15-23 
10. September 2.—The Spies Sent into Canaan.........cs-cecceeetUmM. 13 : 17-33 
4A. September 9.—The Unbelief of the Peop Num, 14 ‘1-10 
12, September 16.—The Smitten Rock. Num, 20 : 1-13 
18. September 23.—Death and Burial of Mo8€8.....+..s..-ss0+seee++ Deut. 34: 1-12 
84. September 30.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Deut. 
; 21: 18-21; or, Missionary Lesson, 1 Thess, 1: 1-10. 











LESSON XIV., SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1888. 
THIRD QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
HOME READINGS. 


: ‘ Lesson I. Exod. 24: 1-12. 
Monday, Sept. 24: Lesson II. Exod. 82 ; 15-26. 


| Muceday, Sept. 25: | Teaeon Te eet 38; 20-29. 
" Wednesday, Sept. 26: | Yemen Yi Thy fei. 
 Thureday, Sept. 27: | Teseon Vit. Lev 28 + 334. 
Friday, Sept. 282 ee ee eye 17-33. 
Baturday, Sept. 29; | Yemen Kat, Num. 20 7 1-13. 
_ Sunday, Sept. 30: 4 Lesson XIII. Deut. 34 : 1-12, 





TITLES AND GOLDEN TEXTS. 


Gonpren TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Only be strong and 
very courageous, to observe to do according to all the law, which 
Moses my servant commanded thee: turn not from it to the right 

or to the left, that thow mayest have good success whither- 
soever thow goest.—Josh. 1: 7. 





I. GOD'S COVENANT WITH ISRAEL, 


I will be to them a God, and they shall be to me a people.— 
Heb. 8 : 10. 
Il, THE GOLDEN CALF. 


Little children, keep yourselves from idols.—1 John 5 : 21. 
bs III, GOD'S PRESENCE PROMISED. 
“ “Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.— 
Matt, 28 : 20. ns 
IV. FREE GIFTS FOR THE TABERNACLE,» 
- God loveth a cheerful giver.—2 Cor. 9 : 7. 
vi V. THE TABERNACLE. 
~. Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and he will dwell 
with them.— Rev. 21 : 3. 
‘ VI. THE BURNT OFFERING. 
* The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.—Jsa. 53: 6. 


VII. THE DAY OF ATONEMENT. 
Without shedding of blood is no remission.—Heb. 9 : 22. 
VII THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES, 
. The voice of rejoicing and salvation is in the tabernacles of 
the righteous.—Psa, 118 ; 15. 
IX. THE PILLAR OF CLOUD AND OF FIRE. 


_ QO send out thy light and thy truth: let them lead me.—Psa. 
43: 3, 
; X. THE SPIES SENT INTO CANAAN. 

Let us go up at once, and possess it; for we are well able to 
evercome it.— Vum. 13 : 30, 


XI, THE UNBELIEF OF THE PEOPLE. 


_ So we see that they could not enter in because of unbelief.— 
Hebd, 3: 19. 

XII, THE SMITTEN ROCK. 
~ They drank of that spiritual Rock that followed them: and 
that Rock was Christ.—1 Cor. 10: 4. 


XIII, DEATH AND BURIAL OF MOSES. 


’ The path of the just is as the shining light, that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day.— Prov, 4: 18. 





TOPICS AND OUTLINES. 


* Toric OF THE QUARTER: God’s Covenant Relations with Israel. 





1, Topic: Covenant Relations Ratified. 


1. Proposed. 
OUTLINE : { 2. Accepted. 
8. Enjoyed. 
2. Torro: Covenant Relations Violated, 
1. Surprise. 
OUTLINE : {2 Prevarication, 
3. Indignation. 
$3. Topic: Covenant Relations Renewed. 
1. Through Prayer. 
OUTLINE : {2 BY. Promise. 
3. With Privilege. 


4. Topic: Covenant Relations Honored. 


1. By Willing Hearts. 
OUTLINE: < 2. By Costl 
{3 By ng eneel 


5. TOPIC: Covenant Relations Promoted by the Sanctuary, 
1. By Its Erection. 
OUTLINE : \® By Its Sacredness, 
8. By Its Priesthood. 
6. Topic: Covenant Relations Promoted by Self-Surrender. 
1. The Substitute Appointed. 
OUTLINE : {2 The Substitute Surrendered. 
3. The Substitute Consumed. 
7. Topic: Covenant Relations Promoted by Priestly Mediation. 
1, The Priestly Approach, 
OUTLINE: + 2. The Priestly Offerings. 
8. The Priestly Atonement, 
8. Topic: Covenant Relations Promoted by Joyous Praise, 
1, The Time. 
OUTLINE : {2 The Manner, 
3. The Purpose, 
9. Topic: Led by the Lord. 
1. The Miraculous Cloud, 
OUTLINE : {2 The Divine Leader. 
8. The Obedient People. 
10. Topic: Encouragéd on the Way. 
1, Exploration. 
OUTLINE : {2 Discovery. 
3. Encouragement. 
11, Torro: Counseled in Difficulty. 


1. Discouragement, 
OUTLINE: 4 2, Counsel. 
3. Help. 


12, Topic: Supplied in Need. 


1. Desperate Need. 
OUTLINE : {3 Answered Prayer. 
3. Abundant Supply. 


13. Toric: Glorified in Death. 


(1, The Leader’s Outlook. 
OUTLINE : 12 The Leader’s Removal, 
3. The Leader’s Eulogy. 





REVIEW BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Lesson 1.—Superintendent : And he said unto Moses, Come 
up unto the Lord, thou, and Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, and 
seventy of the elders of Israel; and worship ye afar off: and 
Moses alone shall come near unto the Lord; but they shall not 
come near; neither shall the people go up with him. And 
Moses came and told the people all the words of the Lord, and 
all the judgements: and all the people answered with one Voice, 
and said, All the words which the Lord hath spoken will we do 
(Exod. 24 : 1-3). 

Scholars : I will be to them a God, and they shall be to me a 
people (Heb. 8 : 10). > 

Teachers: Blessed is... the people whom he hath chosen 
(Psa. 33 : 12). 

All: Let thy mercy, O Lord, be upon us (Psa. 33 : 22). 

Lesson 2.—Superintendent : ‘And it came to pass, as soon a8 
he came nigh unto the camp, that he saw the calf and the 
dancing : and Moses’ anger waxed hot, and he cast the tables 
out of his hands, and brake them beneath the mount.’ And he 
took the calf which they had made, and burnt it with fire, and 
ground it to powder, and strewed it upon the water, and made 
the children of Israel drink of it (Exod. 32 : 19, 20). 

Scholars: Little children, keep yourselves from idols (1 John 
5:21). 

Teachers: Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven image, 
nor the likeness of any form that is in heaven above, or that is 
in the earth beneath, or that is iu the water under the earth 
(Exod. 20: 4). 

Ali; The Lord our God will we serve, and unto his voice will 
we hearken (Josh. 24 : 24). 


Lesson 3.—Superintendent: And Moses said unto the Lord, 
See, thou sayest unto me, Bring up this people: and thou hast 
not let me know whom thou wilt send with me. Yet thou hast 
said, I know thee by name, and thou hast also found grace in 
my sight. Now therefore, I pray thee, if I have found grace 
in thy sight, shew me now thy ways, that I may know thee, to 
the end that I may find grace in thy sight: and consider that 
this natiou is thy people. And he said, My presence shall go 
with thee, and I will give thee rest (Exod. 33 : 12-14). 

Scholars: Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world (Matt. 28 : 20). 

Teachers: And they went forth, and preached everywhere, 
the Lord working with them, and confirming the word by the 
signs that followed (Mark 16 : 20). 

All: Cast me not off, neither forsake me, O God of my salva- 
tion (Psa. 27 : 9). 


Lesson 4.—Superintendent: And all the congregation of 
the children of Israel departed from the presence of Moses. 
And they came, every one whose heart stirred him up, and 
every one whom his spirit made willing, and brought the Lord’s 
offering, for the work of the tent of meeting, and for all the 
service thereof, and for the holy garments (Exod. 35 : 20, 21). 

Scholars: God loveth a cheerful giver (2 Cor. 9:7). 

Teachers: Freely ye received, freely give (Matt. 10 : 8): 

All: It is more blessed to give than to receive (Acts 20 : 35). 


Lesson 5.—Superintendent: And the Lord spake unto 
Moses, saying, On the first day of the first month shalt .thou 
rear up the tabernacle of the tent of meeting. Thus did Moses: 
according to all that the Lord commanded him, so did he 
(Exod. 40 : 1, 2, 16). 

Scholars: Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and he 
will dwell with them (Rev. 21 : 3). 

Teachers: If a man love me, he will keep my word: and my 
Father will love him, and we will come urto him, and make 
our abode with him (John 14: 23). 





Ali: If any wian hear my voice and open the door, I will 
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come in to him, and will sup with him, and he with me (Rey, 
3:20). a 

Lesson 6.—Superintendent : When any man of you offereth 
an oblation unto the Lord, ye shall offer your oblation of the 
cattle, even of the herd and of the flock. If his oblation bes 
burnt offering of the herd, he shall offer it a male withou 
blemish : he shall offer it at the door of the tent of meetiy 
that he may be accepted before the Lord. And he shall lay . 
hand upon the head of the burnt offering; and it shall be 
accepted for him to make atonement for him (Ley. 1: 2-4), 

Scholars: The Lord hath latd.on him the iniquity of us all 
(Isa. 58 : 6) 

Teachers : The blood of Jesus his Son cleanseth us from a) 
sin (1 John 1: 7). 

Ali: Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow (Psa, 51 £7), 


Lesson 7.—Superintendent : And Aaron shall present th 
bullock of the sin offering, which is for himself, and shall make 
atonement for himself, and for his house, and shall kill the 
bullock of the sin offering which is for himself. Then shall 
he kill the goat of the sin offering, that is for the people, and 
bring his blood within the veil, and do with his blood as he did 
with the blood of the bullock, and sprinkle it upon the mercy. 
seat, and before the mercy-seat: and he shall make atonement 
for the holy place, because of the uncleannesses of the children 
of Israel (Lev. 16: 11, 15, 16). 

Scholars: Without shedding of blood is no remission (Heb, 
9 : 22). 

Teachers: This is my blood of the covenant, which is shed 
for many unto remission of sins (Matt. 26 : 28). 

Ali: Every one that believeth on him shall receive remix 
sion of sins (Acts 10 : 43), 


Lesson 8.—Superintendent: And ye shall take you on the 
first day the fruit of goodly trees, branches of palm trees, and 
boughs of thick trees, and willows of the brook; and ye shall 
rejoice before the Lord your God seven days, And ye shall 
keep it a feast unto the Lord seven days in the year: it isa 
statute for ever in your generations: ye shall keep it in the 
seventh month. Ye shall dwell in booths seven days; all that 
are homeborn in Israel shall dwell in booths: that your gen- 
erations may know that I made the children of Israel to dwell 
in booths, when I brought them out of the land of Egypt: I 
am the Lord your God (Lev. 23 : 40-43). 

Scholars; The voice of rejoicing and salvation is in the taber. 
nacles of the righteous (Psa. 118 : 15). 

Teachers: We also rejoice in God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, through whom we have now received the reconciliation 
(Rom, 5: 11). 

All: Rejoice in the Lord alway: again I will say, Rejoice 
(Phil. 4; 4). 

Lesson 9.—Superintendent : And on the day that tlie taber- 
nacle was reared up the cloud covered the tabernacle, even the 
tent of the testimony: and at even it was upon the tabernacle 
as it were the appearance of fire, until morning. So it was 
alway: the cloud covered it, and the appearance of fire by 
night. And whenever the cloud was taken up from over the 
Tent, then after thatthe children of Israel journeyed; and in 
the place where the ‘cloud abode, there the children of. Israel 
encamped (Num. 9 : 15-17). a 

Scholars: O sénd out thy light and thy truth: let them lead 
me (Psa. 43 : 3). 

Teachers: Behold, I have given him for ... a leader and 
commander to the peoples (Isa. 55: 4). 

AU: For thy name’s sake lead me and guide me (Psa. 31 : 3). 


Lesson 10,—Superintendent : And they went and came to 
Moses, and to Aaron, and to all the congregation of the chil: 
dren of Israel, unto the wilderness of Paran, to Kadesh; and 
brought back word unto them, and unto all the congregatiou, 
and shewed them the fruit of the land. And they told him, 
and said, We came unto the land whither thou sentest us, and 
surely it floweth with milk and honey; and this is the fruit of 
it. Howbeit the people that dwell in the land are strong, and 
the cities are fenced, and very great: and moreover we saw the 
children of Anak there (Num. 13 : 26-28). 

Scholars; Let us go up at once, and possess it; for we are 
well able to overcome it (Num. 13 : 30.) 

Teachers: Only be strong and very courageous, to observe to 
do according to all the law, which Moses my servant com- 
manded thee: turn not from it to the right hand or to the left, 
that thou mayest have good success whithersoever thou goest 
(Josh. 1 : 7.) 

Ali: I will fear no evil; for thou art with me (Psa. 23 : 4). 


Lesson 11.—Superintendent : And all the children of Israel 
murmured against Moses and against Aaron: and the whole 
congregation said unto them, Would God that we had died ia 
the land of Egypt! or would God we had died in this wilder 
ness! And wherefore doth the Lord bring us unto this land, to 
fall by the sword? Our wives and our little ones shall be 4 
prey : were it not better for us to return into Egypt? And they 
said one to another, Let us make a captain, and let us return 
into Egypt (Num. 14 : 2-4), 

Scholars : So we see that they could not enter in because of 
unbelief (Heb. 3 : 19). 

Teachers: Let us fear therefore, lest haply, a promise being 
left of entering into his rest, any one of you should seem te 
have come short of it (Heb. 4:1). 

Ali; Return unto thy rest, my soul; for the Lord hath 
dealt bountifully with thee (Psa. 116 : 7). 


Lesson 12.—Superintendent: And Moses took the rod from 
before the Lord, as he commanded him. And Moses and Aaron 
gathered the assembly together before the rock, and he said 
unto them, Hear now, ye rebels; shall we bring you farth 
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water out of this rock ? And Moses lifted up his hand, and 
‘emote the rock with his rod twice: and water came forth abun- 
dantly, and the congregation drank, and their cattle (Num. 
gh a They drank of that spiritual Rock that followed 
them: and that Rock was Christ (1 Cor. 10: 4). 

Teachers: Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters, and he that hath no money; come ye, buy, and eat; 
yea, come, buy wine and milk without money and without 
price (Isa. 55 : 1). f 

All: Give me this water, that I thirst not (John 4 : 15). 

Lesson 13.—Superintendent : And the Lord shewed him all 
the land of Gilead, unto Dan; and all Naphtali, and the land 
of Ephraim and Manasseh, and all the land of Judah, unto the 
hinder sea; and the South, and the Plain of the valley of 
Jericho the city of palm trees, unto Zoar, And the Lord said 
unto him, This is the land which I sware unto Abraham, unto 
Isaac, and unto Jacob, saying, I will give it unto thy seed: I 
have caused thee to see it with thine eyes, but thou shaltnot go 
over thither. So Moses the servant of the Lord died there in 
the land of Moab, according to the word of the Lord (Deut. 
34: 1-5). 

pee eB The path of the just is as the shining light, that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day (Prov. 4 : 18). 

Teachers : Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, and after- 
ward receive me to glory (Psa. 73 : 24). ; 

All: Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last 
end be like his! (Num. 23: 10.) 





RECAPITULATION. 


At the opening of the quarter, its lessons were set forth in 
the following pre-view : 


Gop’s CovENANT RELATIONS wiITH ISRAEL, 
1, Established: 


(1) Covenant Relations Ratified (Lesson I.). 
(2) Covenant Relations Violated (Lesson II.). 
(3) Covenant Relations Renewed (Lesson III.). 
(4) Covenant Relations Honored (Lesson IV.). 


2. Promoted: 


(1) By God’s Sanctuary (Lesson V.). 
(2) By Self-Surrender (Lesson VI.). 
(3) By Priestly Mediation (Lesson VIT.), 
(4) By Joyous Praise (Lesson VIII.). 

3. Experienced: _ 
(1) Led by the Lord (Lesson IX.). 
(2) Encouraged on.the Way (Lesson ‘X.). 
(3) Counseled in Difficulty (Lesson XI.). 
(4) Supplied in Need (Lesson XIT.). 
(5) Glorified in Death (Lesson XIIL). 


2 
I. GOD’S COVENANT RELATIONS ESTABLISHED, 


Lesson 1.—* Covenant Relations Ratified.” Exodus 20: 
22 to 23 : 33 forms what is called “ the book of the covenant,” 
because in it God lays down the basis on which he will enter 
into covenant relations with Israel. Moses speaks to the 
people on behalf of God, and covenant relations are (1) Pro- 
posed. He states the case fully, reads “the book of the 
covenant” to the people, and its conditions are (2) Accepted. 
This acceptance having been duly ratified, the blessedness of 
covenant relations is (3) Enjoyed in the displays of his own 
glory, which God vouchsafes unto the leaders and elders 
of Israel. 

Lesson 2.—“ Covenant Relations Violated.” Thissad topic 
follows closely upon the people’s enthusiastic ratification of 
their allegiance to God. Forty days only had elapsed, but, 
warned of God to descend from the mountain because of an 
apostasy among the people, Moses and Joshua experience 
(1) Surprise at finding their companions in a frenzy of enthusi- 
asm before a golden calf. (2) Prevarication of the most 
transparent kind appears in Aaron’s effort to justify, or 
excuse, the wild excess of the people and his own base infi- 
delity, But (8) Indignation meets him, in which the idol is 
totally destroyed, and condign punishment falls upon the 
transgressors, 

Lesson 3.—“Covenant Relations Renewed.” Summary 
punishment was inflicted upon the multitude by the sons of 
Levi. Then Moses intercedes earnestly for the people, and 
they become penitent (1) Through Prayer. This led God to 
renew relations with them; (2) By Promise; and (3) With 
Privilege, such as had been previously enjoyed, but which by 
rebellion they had wellnigh forfeited forever. 

Lesson 4.—“Covenant Relations Honored.” " After the 
renewal of covenant relations between God and Israel, Moses 
Went again into the mount where the tables of the law were 
replaced, and God again manifested his glory. At the end 
of another period of forty days, Moses descended from the 
mount, his face radiant with the glory of God. He brought 
With him a new set of directions, among them those for “ the 
tent of meeting.” The call for this work evoked their honor- 
ing response (1) By Willing Hearts; (2) By Costly Offerings ; 
and (3) By Skilled Service; all of which were combined in 
the production of that marvelous structure, the tent where 
God met his people. 


their intervening events, covenant relations between God 
and Israel became well established. 


II. GOD'S COVENANT RELATIONS PROMOTED. 


Lesson 5.—“ Promoted by God’s Sanctuary.” Free-will 
offerings and willing service accomplished the work of the 
tabernacle “according to all that the Lord commanded.” 
About six months of labor seems to have been consumed on 
the sacred structure. It became a means of grace to the 
people (1) By its Erection, which demanded the strictest 
obedience, with self-denial, generosity, and effort. It further 
helped the people (2) By its Sacredness, as shown in the 
scrupulous ceremonies of cleansing; and (3) By its Priest- 
hood, whose impressive induction to office, and solemn min- 
istrations therein, were God’s chosen object-lessons. 
Lesson 6.—“ Promoted by Self-Surrender.” The tent of 
meeting having been duly set up and inaugurated as a means 
of good, other services were centred there for the same benevo- 
lent ends. In the service of the burnt offering there is 
(1) The Substitute Appointed, in the Lord’s designation of 
the offerings he would accept, in lieu of the devout wor- 
shiper. There is (2) The Substitute Surrendered, by its 
owner, at the altar, for the appointed uses; and there is (3) 
The Substitute Consumed by the fires upon the altar, express- 
ing God’s acceptance of self-surrender on the part of his saints. 

Lesson 7.—“ Promoted by Priestly Mediation.” (1) The 
Priestly Approach unto God, for himself and for the people, 
is shown; as also (2) The Priestly Offerings, so precisely pre- 
scribed, and so full of Christly import; also (3) The Priestly 
Atonement with its shed blood which God accepts, and which 
points to the blood of that nobler sacrifice, the Lord Jesus. 

Lesson 8.— Promoted by Joyous Praise.” The feast of 
tabernacles was for joyous praise. (1) The Time was auspi- 
cious, occurring, as it did, when the fruits of the earth had 
been gathered in, and God’s bounteous care had again been 
demonstrated. (2) The Manner of celebrating the feast was 
promotive of joyous praise. Abstinence from servile work, 
holy convecations, with the booths and branches of palm 
and other goodly trees, all prompted to joy. (3) The Purpose 
was to awaken gratitude and call forth praise. To the har- 
vest-home idea, that of deliverance from Egypt was added 
therefore, with that also of guidance and protection on the 
way to Canaan. 

The means described in these four lessons could not fail 
to cultivate piety and promote the established covenant rela- 
tions of Israel with Jehovah. 





‘III. GOD'S COVENANT RELATIONS EXPERIENCED. 


Lesson 9.—“ Led by the Lord.” (1) The Miraculous 
Cloud, that led them all their journey through; (2) The 
Divine Leader, who dwelt in the cloud and through its ap- 
pearances and movements expressed his will, together formed 
a glorious experience for these pilgrims. No wonder that 
under such care (3) The Obedient People are found following 
the divine indications. The marvel is that they ever faltered. 

Lesson 10.—‘“ Encouraged on the Way.” (1) Exploration 
of the land, to the borders of which they had come, was not 
essentially a wrong, though a serious evil came from it. (2) 
Discovery was doubtless of a mixed condition of affairs, No 
good on earth is unalloyed. There were inducements, but 
there were also discouragements, and to the wearied and 
spiritless people the latter far exceeded the former. But (3) 
Encouragement was abundant and valid. Would that they 
had heeded it! 

Lesson 11.—“ Counseled in Difficulty.” Failing to accept 
the encouragements offered by Caleb and Joshua in the name 
of the Lord, there remained nothing for the people but (1) 
Discouragement, and that, too, of the most desperate character. 
Even here, however, they are not abandoned, but (2) Counsel 
is furnished by their faithful leaders; and, when the people 
sink into still deeper despondency, there is (3) Help at hand. 
The glory of the Lord appears. He is there to aid the 
faithful. 

Lesson 12.—“ Supplied in Need.” Another blessed experi- 
ence of covenant relationship. In the failure of the water 
supply (1) Desperate Need arises. The people and their 
cattle are about to die. (2) Answered Prayer, however, 
interposes for their relief, and (3) Abundant Supply is se- 
cured from the smitten rock, though Moses errs and loses his 
privilege of leading Israel into Canaan. 

Lesson 13.—“ Glorified in Death.” The borders of Canaan 
are reached. The people are about to enter in. But Moses 
cannot enter, though he can see the land. Led of God to 
the lofty summit of Pisgah (1) The Leader’s Outlook sweeps 
over the land of promise. Then comes (2) The Leader’s 
Removal, “by the kiss of the Lord,” say the old legends; 
but by the Lord’s will, whether by kiss or otherwise. (3) 
The Leader’s Eulogy fitly closes his record, and it is high 
praise; such, indeed, as can be true of him alone who experi- 
ences the fullness and sweetness of God’s covenant relations. 

These five lessons emphatically set forth the excellence of 
experience in the covenants with God. The secret of such 
experiences is given in the golden text for the quarter, 
namely: “Only be strong and very courageous, to observe to 





As the result of what is described in these four lessons, with 









manded thee: turn not from it to the right hand or to the left, is 


that thou mayest have good success whithersoever thou goest.” 





REVIEW LESSON THOUGHTS. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


Israel in the wilderness is the subject of this quarter's 
lessons. Their desert life is divided into three periods, 
marked by very different characteristics, First, there is the 
time from the Red Sea till the first advance to the border of 
Canaan; second, the long thirty-seven years of wandering; 
third, the final reassembling and march to conquest. Eleven 
of the thirteen lessons belong to the first period, and nine of 
these are under the shadow of Sinai. None are occupied 
with its second, and two are taken from the third. 

The first four Sinai lessons are historical, and, if grouped 
together, present a striking picture of God’s spontaneous and 
patient love, and of the shallowness and shiftiness of Israel’s 
response to it. For the covenant is quickly followed by the 
worship of the calf; and when that is forgiven, at the inter+ 
cession of Moses, the reconciliation causes a brief gleam of 
religious enthusiasm and glad consecration, clouded over all 
too soon. 

If we translate that fundamental conception of God’s 
“covenant” into modern language, it implies the self-origi- 
nated nature of the divine love, the clear declaration of the 
divine purpose, the unchangeable faithfulness of the divine 
dealings. “According to his good pleasure which he has 
purposed in himself,” he comes into relations with men, 
which they do nothing to originate. From out of all the 
infinite possibilities of his action, he marks out, as it were, 
on the chart, the line of his movement, and lets men see it, 
He limits and binds himself, but he cannot dispense with 
conditions to be fulfilled by men. He does not make a cove- 
nant with Israel because it is obedient, but he cannot make 
it unless Israel be obedient. Its source is in his own unmo- 
tived, self-impelled love; but that love yearns in vain to 
effect its purpose and proffered mercy unless it be answered 
by “All these words will we do.” Nor can men enter into 
covenant with God but on the footing of sacrifice, The 
blood must be sprinkled on people and altar; then, and not 
till then, can they pass up through the fence into God’s pres- 
ence, and, seeing him, bask in the light of his face, and feast 
on the sacrifice, which is at once propitiation and food. We 
need not change a word, but only deepen the meaning, to 
find in God’s establishment of the covenant with Israel the 
highest truths of the gospel, which no change of methods of 
thought nor diversities of culture make less close fitting to 
men’s present needs, 

If the whole subsequent divine dealings with Israel were 
wrapped up in the covenant, the whole subsequent requitals 
of his love were but too accurately foreshadowed in the swift 
and shameful apostasy of the calf worship. Its lessons may 
be grouped round the actors init. That half-frantic crowd 
of shouting dancers, whirling round their idol, betray -but 
too plainly the shallowness and worthiessness of their allegi- 
ance to Jehovah. Their precipitate lapse into idolatry 
shows the amount of force needed to keep them above it. 
The deep prints of four centuries of Egyptian slavery had 
effaced the religious truths inherited from the patriarchs, 
and the small effect of the most conspicuous miracles on 
either mind or heart. The grand figure of Moses, all ablaze 
with righteous wrath, carzless of danger, forgetful of self, 
and by his vehemence and audacity cowing the rebels, and 
bearing down all opposition, like a winter torrent sweeping 
obstacles before it as if straws, shows us the power of enthu- 
siasm, the magnetism of divinely inspired courage, the place 
of holy indignation in the circle of religious graces, and the 
need that wrath against the crime should ever be associated 
with tender pity ready to offer itself for the sinner. The 
shuffling excuses from Aaron’s stammering lips reveal the 
infirmity of purpose, and the imperfection of personal reli- 
gion, which they try to hide, and remind us how often the 
professional priest has stooped to lies, and has been ready to 
debase religion to suit the wishes of the crowd. 

The third lesson gives the restoration of the sinful people 
to God’s favor by Moses’ intercession. Its three steps each 
bring out both God’s forgiving readiness to answer prayer, 
and Moses’ fervor and boldness as intercessor. He first asks 
for insight into God’s purposes and methods,—in regard, that 
is, to the existing crisis,—and grounds his plea on the duties 
which God has laid on him, which cannot be done if he is 
kept in the dark, on the assurance of personal favor which 
God has given him, which cannot be verified unless there be 
confidence between them, and on Israel’s relation to God, 
which requires that he, the leader, should not be left un- 
equipped with anything needful for his office. Thebold prayer 
is answered by a promise, which is less, and more, than was 
asked,—less, in that it does not give the specific insight asked, 
nor refer at all to the people; miore, in that it assures Moses 
of God’s presence for his own strength. But this is not 
enough for him. So the second petition is that the blessing 
of God’s presence should be restored to the whole people. 





do according to all the law, which Moses my servant com- 


wandering Arabs in the wilderness, than break up from Sinai, 


In his bold pleading he declares-that he had rather the hopes | 
of Canaan were given up, and Israel should sink to a tribe of 
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if God is not going with them. The daring supplication is 
not too bold to be accepted. God loves bold petitioners as 
well as he does cheerful givers, and delights when faith 
presses on him the largest consequences of our having found 
grace in his sight. The third flight of steps in this great 
stair up to God’s presence is that petition which passes possi- 
bility of answer, and brings an answer glorious and full, 
beyond example. The deepened knowledge of the revealed 
character of God, and the vision of at least the effects and 
after manifestations of his glory is the highest reward of com- 
munion with him in prayer, and of Christ-like intercession. 

The account of the gifts for the tabernacle shows that the 
forgiveness of the calf-worship had kindled some gratitude, 
and that the project of a movable temple was popular. 
The motives were probably very mixed, and some dash of 
the same feeling which willingly brought jewels to Aaron 
for the idol, brought valuables to Moses for the tabernacle, 
But still the offerings were accepted, though human imper- 
fection may have clung to the offerers, and the joyful liber- 
ality pleased God, and did the givers good. The lesson sets 
forth in concrete examples the motive and the measure of 
all true service, the variety of gifts which God’s work needs 
and his love accepts, and the standard of preciousness accord- 
ing to which Heaven’s estimate arranges their worth. 

The next four lessons may be thrown together as concerned 
with the externals of worship, and as all having a double 
aspect, They are symbols, intended to impress great truths 
as to God and the conditions and manner of approach to him. 
They are God’s great picture-book for his little children. A 
generation which occupies itself, as ours does, in studying 
every barbarous and false religion, and classifying its ideas, 
as expressed in its ritual, need not wonder if we find large 
truths in “ Hebrew sacrifices.’ The tabernacle in its most 
general aspect taught that God does dwell among men; while 
its threefold divisions, with the altar of burnt offering stand- 
ing right in the path of access, proclaimed the unapproach- 
able loftiness of his being, and the need of sacrifice ere the 
worshiper could tread his courts. The ascent of the soul to 
God is mirrored there. First came the altar and the laver 
for cleansing by blood and by water; then in the holy place 
were the altar of incense, the great lamp, and the showbread, 
which respectively symbolized prayer, witness-bearing, and 
the offering of good works; lastly, the innermost sanctuary, 
with the mercy-seat covering the tables of the law; and the 
glory between the cherubim shadowed the deep mysteries 
ef communion with God, which is perfected at last in another 
state of being. 

The burnt offering and the ritual of the day of atonement 
have common features. In both the symbolical aspect is to 
be distinguished from the typical,—that is to say, both taught 
great truths for the time then present; and both, just because 
they did s0, pointed on to Christ and his work. Both give 
prominence to the idea of expiation as essential to all true 
approach to God. The burnt offering, however, is character- 
ized rather by the peculiar treatment of the sacrifice, which, 
in it alone, was all sent up in smoke and fragrance by fire, 
thus expressing the self-surrender of the whole being to God, 
and beautifully typifying the consuming fire of ardent love 
which changes us into living sacrifices, holy and accept- 
able to God. The peculiarity of the ritual for the day 
of atonenient, on the other hand, sets.forth in the fate of the 
two goats, which were ideally one, the double thought of 
expiation and of its consequences. Expiated sin is carried 
away into a land of forgetfulness, and no more exists as 
present to God’s mind in his dealings with us. 

The feast of tabernacles is the consecration of joy, and 
teaches at once that gladness is a part of true religion, and 
that religion must give the materials for true gladness. 
Founded while the wilderness was yet around Israel, it 
prophesied to them of certain entrance into the land, and 
was to them the seal of a hope, while it was to later ages 
the memory of past labors. But it was typical, also, of the 
joy that remains to be experienced in the true Canaan, where 
stand the great multitude whom no man can number, with 
palms in their hands, and glad memories of the wilderness in 
their hearts, and songs on their lips. The account of the 
pillar of cloud puts into picturesque form, which has become 
a commonplace of religious teaching, the great truths as to 
God’s guidance. Its varying form and radiance teach his 
adaptation of his gift to the moment’s need, and the increase 
of heavenly brightness as gloom gathers. The uncertain 
duration of the pillar’s tarrying symbolizes our merciful 
ignorance of the future, and the suddenness with which the 
calls to change usually come. The prompt obedience of the 
camp is the pattern to which all real submission conforms. 
Christ himself seems to point to the pillar, and claim to be 
to the spirit what it was to the steps of Israel, when he says, 
“He that followeth me shall not walk in darkness,” 

Lessons 10 and 11 belong to one incident. In the first, we 
have the different aspect which dangerous duty assumes to 
the eye of selfish sense and of brave faith, and are taught 
the imprudence of prudence when it goes against God’s com- 
mands, and omits to reckon in God’s help among its calcula- 
tions of resources. On the other hand, we learn the wise 
arithmetic of faith, which reckons any feebleness plus God 

. to be more than equal to the strongest foes, The eleventh 


lesson sets in sharp contrast the contagious unbelief of the 
people, caught from the spies, and the heroic faith of the four 
remonstrants. The former exemplifies the ingratitude, the 
credulity, and the sel!-inflicted harm of unbelief, while the lat- 
ter displays in noble energy the strength-giving power of faith, 
which is assured of victory because confident in God, and 
despises enemies, though it distrusts itself, because it counts 
on the help of a divine hand. 

The deep gorge of the thirty-seven years’ wandering parts 
this lesson from the next. It is often overlooked by hasty 
readers because little is recorded of its events; but, like some 
ravine, it separates primary from secondary strata, and the 
look of the country changes when it is crossed. We meet 
new men, new conditions. Thestory ismainly one of warfare. 
True, the twelfth lesson, which begins that period, is sadly 
like what meets us in the first era, but the uniformity of the 
national sin of distrust and murmuring is heightened in its 
tragic significance by the change in the persons committing 
it. The new generation grumble like the old. God’s educa- 
tion has failed to better them. The entail of the father’s sin 
has not been cut off. What was bred in the bone has not 
been worked out of the flesh. The obstinacy of sin is met by 
the patient persistence of God, who deigns to repeat his old 
gifts to the new generation of complainers, and to renew the 
miracles of inexhaustible long-suffering. But it breaks down 
the patience of Moses, though it does not weary out that of 
God, and his hasty indignation is not of the noble quality of 
that which flamed out at the calf worship. Turbid elements 
of wounded personal feeling are in it, and he forgets to 
“sanctify” God in the miracle which he works. 

Therefore follows on the failure of the leader his withdrawal 
from office. And our last lesson watches him as he climbs 
alone, with natural strength unabated, the steep of Nebo, to 
see the land, and die alone up there among the savage cliffs, 
and be laid in his lonely grave, visited only by the eagles and 
thie clouds. The teaching of the law is exemplified in the 
person of the lawgiver. “The wages of sinisdeath.” If we 
think the penalty extreme and the transgression trivial, per- 
haps we underrate the sin and overrate the punishment. The 
sin was forgiven, though punished ; and it was no sore penalty 
for the wearied leader to be absolved from further toii, and 
saved from the fierce strife that was impending. The man- 
ner of his death and burial speak of.the loneliness and mys- 
tery which hung over death in the Old Testament, and by 
contrast irresistibly carry our thoughts to the grave of Christ, 
who has brought life and immortality to light, who is our 
companion in the dark valley, and ever lives to be our Moses 
and-our Joshua in his own immortal. person. 

Manchester, England. 





REVIEW TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Let the teacher first review such of the bare lesson-facts as 
he feels are important. Having done this, let him go on to 
give the scholars a wider view of the lessons as a whole than 
it was possible for him to do as we went over the lessons week 
by week. To aid in this latter part of the review, we give 
the following thoughts. 

The Book of Genesis begins very grandly, and ends appar- 
ently very sadly. “In the beginning God created.” “ And 
he was put in a coffin in Egypt.” These are the first 
and last words of that most remarkable book. So, too, the 
lessons of the quarter begin in a most exalted strain. The 
first lesson gives us an account of the audience that God gave 
to those whom he chose from the people as their representa- 
tives. The lesson blazes with a supernatural glory, and we 
almost are allowed to look into the very heaven itself. But 
the last lesson opens to us an unknown grave, and into that 
we see the body of the greatest man that ever lived geritly 
lowered. What a contrast between these two lessons! Now, 
between the first and the last lessons of the quarter, we shall 
find a variety of themes,—some of them.so bright that we are 
almost blinded by them, and others so dark that we wonder 
at their gloom. Call the attention of the school to the fact 
that all that comes from the hand of God in these lessons is 
radiant, but that most of that which is the work of man is 
marred by his sinful nature. 

Taking the lessons out of their regular order, look first at 
the perpetual miracle that God wrought for the guidance of 
his people. By day and by night, there stood the pillar of 
cloud; and at no time could the timid Israelite lift up his eyes 
without seeing the visible token of the presence of God. 
Many and many a time must that fiery sign have comforted 
the sight of some timid soul, peering out into the darkness 
of midnight, and realizing that God himself was watching 
over the camp. But in the cloudy pillar we see a type of 
that indwelling Spirit through whom the Master abides with 
his people forever; and that divine presence which was a 
comfort to the pious Israelite may be also the reliance of 
the modern believer. 

For specimens of the kind of people whom God so gra- 
ciously led all these forty years, look at lessons 2, 10, 11, 12. 
Idolatry, cowardice, and repeated Unbelief, were again and 
again displayed. Had they been allowed to have their own 








way, they would undoubtedly have marched straight back to 





Egypt, and there have been slaves for the rest of their live, : 
But, however we may find fault with them, we cannot by 
have a kind of fellow-feeling with them, for they were Very 
much like to ourselves. If we want illustrations of unfajt). 
fulness to God, we need not go as far back as to Israelitiy, 
history. We can find it in our own autobiography. Th. 
story of our lives is a sad repetition of vows made and then 
broken. Blessings have abounded with every succeeding 
year, and often they have had no more influence on us thay 
the blessings that the Israelites received. But, in the midg 
of all their shortcomings, we ‘nmst give the people the credit 
for one very‘grand thing. When it came to the matter of 
giving for the building of their costly sanctuary, they did the 
work in a wonderful way. That building was dedicated with. 
out any debt. In those early and ignorant days, they had not 
yet heard of that modern invention called a mortgage. § 
the formula proposed for the dedication service, by Dr. Hol. 
land, could not be used by them: “ We dedicate this building 
to the service of the Triune God, subject to a mortgage of 
$150,000.” If we condemn the people for what was not right 
in their conduct, let us commend them for what was very 
noble, and try to follow their example. 

In lessons 8, 5, 6, 7, 8, we have to do with the way in which 
God treated and instructed the people. In spite of their 
rebellion in the matter of the golden calf, he promised to go 
with them, and to preserve them from harm. Then, by way 
of a schooling in things that were spiritual, he gave to them 
the most wonderful set of object-lessons that ever was given 
to mortal man. To this day, the typology of tabernacle and 
priesthood and sacrifices is the wonder of the Bible student, 
Draw out from the scholar the way in which God set forth, 
before the very eyes of the Israelites, the following great 
truths. Heaven,—by the holy of holies. God’s throne,—by 
the mercy-seat. Justice,—by the tables of the law in the ark, 
Jesus the light of the world,—by the golden candlq@tick, 
Jesus the bread of life-—by the table of showbread. Jesus 
our lamb of sacrifice,—by the sacrifices on the brazen altar, 
Sins forever carried away,—by the scapegoat. The Holy 
Spirit our sanctifier.—by the washing at the brazen laver, 
Jesus our great high-priest,—by the high-priest -of Israel. 
Jesus praying for us,—by the incense offered before the golden 
altar. Was ever any object-lesson more complete than that 
which was thus given to the people of Israel? 

Now, let the teacher return, for the closing of the review, 
to the last lesson of the quarter. There we saw Moses dying. 
Is that the last that we are to see of that grand man? 
No; for if we will read the story of the Transfiguration, we 
shall see.the.great leader of the people of God.again emerge 
from the darkness of the other world, and with Jesus and 
Elijah speak of those things that were to happen so soon in 
Jerusalem. And is that the last that we are to see of this 
man? No; look once more at Revelation 15:3. We shall 
see him again mentioned, and this time as the one of whom 
the ransomed in heaven are singing, in conjunction with the 
Master. This will show us that although the lessons of the 
quarter may seem to end in gloom, they really do not, but 
are only a part of that grand whole that we shall one day see 
more clearly as a grand plan and a glorious triumph of our 
blessed Lord. 

New York City. 






























A LAYMAN’S REVIEW HINTS. 
BY GEORGE W. CABLE. 


We may say of the ancient Levitical ritual that it always 
was thanifestly symbolical and typical. The righteous, holy, 
loving God known to Israel quite independently of that 
ritual, is revealed as an always conspicuously reasonable and 
rational God; and these rites and ordinances are so glaringly 
inadequate, intrinsically, to the offices to which they are 
appointed, that we are bound to see that only as types and 
symbols can they ever have received the appointment or 
sanction of such a God. 

Yet in the pages that prescribe them, how little is said to 
explain their typical and symbolical character. And rightly 
so; for the best excuse for symbolisms is the unreadiness of 
the mind for naked truth. Types and symbols are shades 
and curtains hung across the windows of truth for weak eyes. 
In all these Levitical prescriptions, the unwritten words 
between the lines seem to be the words of Jesus, “ Who hath 
ears to hear, let him hear,” and “If any man will do his 
[God’s] will [even in the fulfillment of these ceremonials], 
he shall know of the doctrine.” 

Thus we are brought to ‘two great foundation truths in 
God’s one religion of all the ages: first, that it must begin 
with the affections and will, intellectual perception of its 
truth and truths following close behind, and growing with 
the growth of the spirit of love and obedience ; and, second, 
that God’s simple requirement of us is, accordingly, that our 
spirit of love and obedience fall not behind our opportunities 
of knowledge and powers of moral discernment. 

In the light of this thought we see how graciously the 
worship and service of God were adapted to every degree of 
individual enlightenment in Israel, from Moses the state» 
man and saint down to the least intelligent groundling who 
in a simple spirit of obedience to a God whom he willingly — 
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‘eved to be holy, accepted the Ten Commandments as the 
hither limit of his own moral ideal, and kept the Levitical 
Jaw, not a8 understanding ite inner meanings, but as putting 
yimself thus into the prescribed way to be brought step by 
step to a better and better understanding of them and of God 
and his requirements. 

To me it has never seemed quite reasonable that the his- 
tory of a nation and church should be treated as valuable 
mainly for what it symbolizes. For myself, I find a higher 
value in what that nation and church and their experiences 
really were. They did not merely symbolize, they were— 
only on a lower, & ground scale, as we may say—Christ’s peo- 
ple, Christ’s church, Christ’s servants. Their exodus did not 
merely allegorize, it was, on this lower seale, conversion. It 
was a religious experience and a conversion to God for an 
individual or a people to leave Egypt and escape to the wil- 
derness to worship and serve God, Their wanderings in the 
desert did not merely symbolize, they were, the believer's 
and the church’s experience, on a primitive scale, of the 
worship and service of God and the gradually unfolding 
principles of Christ. God carried them through these expe- 
riences for what these experiences would work in them, not 
for what they would symbolize or typify to us; and they sym- 
bolize the truths of Christianity simply as any fact on a low 
scale symbolizes the same fact expanded on a higher, as the 
infant typifies the man, 

What a chance is here to study God’s requirements of us in 
theirsimplest seed and root !—those great, simple requirements 
the fulfillment of which, instead of the impossible condition 
of perfect holiness or perfect knowledge, constitutes us his 
children, true members of his true church, and fully entitles 
us to that church’s acceptance into its fellowship. Mark, then, 
the condition of God’s continued acceptance of Israel as his 
peculiar people. That condition was not the perfeet obser- 
vance of the Levitical ceremonial. It was not the perfect 
fulfillment of the Ten Commandments. The one great con- 
dition of his acceptance was the pledge to a perpetual inter- 
nal warfare against three cardinal sins to which they, with all 
mankind in all ages, were constantly tempted: idolatry, un- 
belief, rebellion. 

Idolatry, because the fundamental principle of idolatry, at 
least where idolatry is returned to after having been abjured, 
is the intentional degradation of the idea of God to make 
room for intentional sin. Golden-calf worship, or any image 
or creature worship, is a mere superficial symptom of this pro- 
found and overtowering crime. 

Unbelief; not strugglings with doubt, nor any intellectual 
incapacity to grasp truths about God; but a governing spirit 
of willful incredulity toward God’s faithfulness, and the profit 
of serving him. 

And rebellion. Not every disobedience; for no human obe- 
dience is perfect, but the conscious putting off of allegianée to 
God. Not the infraction of the Ten Commandments, but the 
abrogation of the soul’s covenant to keep them. Not the fail- 
ure to grasp the highest meanings of the Levitical ceremo- 
nial, but the simple refusal or neglect to follow Moses: 
Moses, not merely a type of Christ, but to Israel’ in the wil- 
derness the best and only appointed revelation, in erring 
human life, of the character and principles of the world’s 
one perfect Saviour and King, our Lord Jesus Christ: Moses, 
of whom God said to Israel as now and henceforth forever he 
says to all the world only of Jesus, “ Hear ye him.” 

Northampton, Mass, 





REVIEW HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


If the subjects for review were given to the children last 
week as suggested, question each division upon the subject 
given, The answers will, no doubt, include some scenes in 
the life of Moses which have not been in our quarter’s lessons, 
but with which most children are familiar, Get all you can 
from the class, and supply the rest; but do not give any fact 
which you can induce any child to tell you. The headings 
can be put on the blackboard thus: 

Moses’ Eyes.—What did they see? With alittle encourage- 
ment the children will tell of the baby eyes looking out of the 
strange basket-cradle, with tears in them, seeing the princess 
Who found him. In whose happy face did he look and laugh 
88 she nursed him month after month? Where was Moses 
brought up? How long did he live in the king’s palace? 
There he saw the riches of Egypt; he was taught to be a 
scholar and a soldier. Think of all the wonders he saw in 
that ancient land! He saw the troubles of his own country- 
men. What were some-of their sorrows? What sight did 

© once see in a bush in the desert? What were some of the 
Plagues he saw in Egypt, because the king would not let the 
people go? What did Moses see as they crossed the Red Sea? 
Do we know what Moses saw in the forty days and nights on 
Mount Sinai? As he came down the mountain, and heard 
the voices of the people, what did he see? What were some 
of the gifts for the tabernacle which Moses saw when he told 
the people to bring “willing offerings”? What did he see 


the day of atonement? He saw God’s love and care in some- | do or suffer, willing to live as he directed, to die when he 
thing lying all around on the ground every morning,—what? | called. Who taught us to say “ Thy will be done” ? 
What sign of God’s presence did he see by day and by night? | Why may a child be better and help to make others better 
When did he see some of the fruits which grew in the prom- | by studying the life of Moses? 
ised land? What did he see when he smote the rock? What Louisville, Ky. 
did he look upon from Mount Pisgah ? 
His Lips—What did Moses say? Not a word do we know REVIEW QUESTION HINTS. 
that Moses said until he was more than forty years old. We 
know that he refused to be called a prince or a king as the 
son of Pharaoh’s daughter, but in what words or in what way | _ 1+ How is a Christian life like a journey? 2. From what 
is not written. The first recorded word of Moses was when have Christians departed in order to serve God? 8. How are 
he asked a question of justice: “ Wherefore smitest thou thy Christians a peculiar people? 4. Compare sin with bond- 
fellow?” His next words which we know were after he saw | 98¢ in Egypt. 5. How is the departure from Egypt like 
the burning bush. God called his name, and he answered, commencing to walk with God? 6, How did God guide the 
“ Here am I.” He was preparing then to teach the people Israelites? 7. In what ways is Providence our guide? 8) 
how to obey and how to worship. Long after, he called aloud, How were the Israelites fed? 9. Why do we say, “Give us 
“Hear, O Israel;” and when he had gathered them all this day our daily bread”? . 10. Of what spiritual rock did 
together, he told them to hear the law as given to him in the Israelites drink? 11. Who gives to us the water of life? 
“the midst of the fire” on Mount Sinai, and said, Hear “what 12, What words of instruction did the people hear? 138, How 
I speak in your ears this day, that ye may learn them, and did the man of God teach the people? 14. By whom are 
keep and do them.” He repeated to them the words of God, Christians taught? 15, What Egyptian inclinations had the 
and they answered, and God made @ covenant with them. | People? 16. How are Christians influenced by their old 
He called upon them to deciderfor God, and asked, “ Who is mode of life? 17. Name some occasions when Moses inter 
on the Lord’s side?” His lips often spoke words of prayer. ceded for the people. 18. Who have an advocate with the 
When were some of the times he prayed for the people? Father? 19. Compare Moses and Jesus as teachers. 20, 
Did Moses even once speak when it was a sin to do so? Compare Moses and Jesus as lovers of the people. 21, Com- 
When? Where? Before he went up on Mount Pisgah, he | P®"¢ Moses and Jesus as intercessors, 22. Compare Moses 
spoke farewell words of blessing and warning. Do we know and Jesus as patterns. 23, Contrast the wilderness with 
of one word he said as he looked for the last time on the | Canaan. 24. How did unbelief prevent men from entering 
beautiful earth, and saw the promised land? No mortal ear | Canaan? 25, How will unbelief keep men from heaven? 
listened if he spoke, while his eye looked far off upon the 26, In what respects is heaven like Canaan? 27. How is the 
land he had longed to reach. P Jordan like the bound of life? 28. Show how the Christian 
His Hands.—What did they do? All that we know of | *semblesa pilgrim. 29. How is heaven our true home? 
Moses, except of his going up on the mountain to die, he Boston, Mass. 
wrote with his own hands. What his hands did in the first 





BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 








forty years while in the palace we are not told, but they were TEMPERANCE LESSON. 
not idle hands, We know he “was learned in all the wisdom —— 
of the Egyptians, and was mighty in words and in deeds.” He LESSON TEXT. 


was trained for war and skilled in all the arts then known in 
the world; he understood the carvings and strange erat COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

and records on stone in tombs and monuments, that the worl 1S If & indi hibve @ stubborn | 18° tf a man bieve-a eubieee 
is wondering over and studying now, as they have been | and rebellious son, which will| and rebellious son, which will 
unburied and brought to the light. Moses was the first writer | not obey the voicé of his father,| not obey the voice of his father, 
that the world knows about with any certainty; his hands | ° the voice of his mother, and or the voice of his mother, and 


‘ 7 ‘ ‘ that, when they have chastened though they chasten him, will 
wrote the story of creation. With what did he smite the him, will not hearken untothem: | 19 not hearken unto them: then 


rock? Moses was forty years in the court of Egypt, then| 19 Then shall hisfatherand his| shall his father and his mother 
forty years a shepherd on the mountain sides. Perhaps it | mother lay hold on him, and| lay hold on him, and bring 
was his shepherd’s rod, or such a staff as Egyptian gentlemen bring him out unto the elders of him out unto the elders of his 


ied . € etthectt t h ioht ld his city, and unto the gate of his city, and unto the gate of his 
carried as a sign of authority, when he was eighty years old, | j1409; 20 place ; and they shall say unte 
and God asked, “ What is that inthine hand?” When God| 90 and they shall say unto the| _ the elders of his city, This our 
gave him work to do for him, he said, “ Thou shalt take this | elders of his city, This our son és son is stubborn and rebellious, 
rod in thine hand, wherewith thou shalt do signs.” What | Stubborn and rebellious, he will he will not obey our voice ; he 
° P ’ ich hi Mel not obey our voice; he is a glutton is a riotous liver, and a drunk- 
was given into Moses’ hands on which something was “written | 21.4 9 drunkard. 4 ard. Andel the ee ake 
with the finger of God”? For one hundred and twenty years | 21 And allthe men of his city| city shall stone him with 
Moses’ hands were busy and useful, doing holy work as he was | shall stone him with stones, that} stones, that he die: so shalt 
bidden, Who poured the anointing oil on “the tabernacle, ry AB i, Je ip cued ge eel oe pe Reg — oe 
. . . . , ° ’ 
and all that is therein” when it was finished? Who put OD | {yra-el shall hear, and fear. a rael shall hear, and fear, 
Aaron and his sons their priestly robes, and anointed them 


for service? They were obedient hands; “according to all | The American Committee would substitute “who” for “ which” im 


(Deut. 21: 18-21.) 











that the Lord commanded him, so did he.” iu oiens 
His Feet.—Where did they go? The same feet that learned CRITICAL NOTES. 
to step on the marble pavement of a palace climbed the 3 
mountain side in strength one hundred and twenty years BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D, 


after. Where had they wandered in all the years between? | Verse 18.—IJf a man have a stubborn and rebellious son: The 
Sometimes alone with his flocks, “through the Red Sea as | Scriptures lay great stress upon filial obedience. The one 
by dry land;” sometimes under palm-trees and by wells of | commandment with promise is that which enjoins honoring 
water; often in dry and thirsty lands under the scorching | father and mother. The parental relation is the emblem 
sun, Where did God say to him, “Put off thy shoes from | specially selected to set forth that of God to men, and espe- 
off thy feet; for the place whereon thou standest is holy | cially to his chosen people. He is our heavenly Father, we 
ground”? He went up a mountain when the smoke went | his children. The parent is thus an earthly representative 
up as furnace, and “the whole mountain quaked greatly.” | of the Most High, and the authority of the former mirrors 
Why did he once have to put a veil over his face? He | forth the authority of the latter, and gathers from it a higher 
could walk the paths of the desert and the plains, the hills | sanctity and obligation. Disobedience to parents is thus, in 
and mountain tops; for one had said to him, “Certainly I | a very special manner, an affront to God. The case here 
will be with thee,” and so wherever he went he “walked | supposed is one in which this disobedience has reached the 
with God.” Has Jesus given any such promise? last extreme of persistent and defiant refusal to submit to 

We may take as our golden text the words written by | parental control. The stubborn and rebellious conduct at- 
another hand when Moses died: “There arose not a prophet | tributed to the unworthy son is further defined in the words 
since in Israel like unto Moses, whom the Lord knew face | that follow.— Who will not obey the voice of his father, or the 
to face.”’ He was a type or picture of Jesus, voice of his mother: Injunctions, expostulations, and entreaties 

How Was He Like Christ #—How were they each saved from | from both his parents are lost upon him, and are altogether 
a cruel king in infancy? ln what land did both pass | unheeded.—And though they chasten him, will not hearken unto 
the first year of life? What glory did each give up to be | them: The word “chasten” is not restricted to, though it in- 
a savior to the people? From what did Moses deliver his | cludes, corporal chastisement. Its widest sense is to instruct 
people? From what bondage does Christ make free? How | or correct in whatever way that instruction or correction may 
was Moses Christ-like in prayer? How was he a guide and | be given. It embraces all the forms and methods of parental 
leader? A prophet “whom the Lord knew face to face.” | influence, by which the attempt is made to train children 
He talked with him as with no other except the beloved | aright, to guide them in the proper course, and to reclaim 
Son. A prophet is one taught of God to know the future as | them from all that is evil and wrong. It suggests nothing 
the past. Moses wrote and spoke as God bade him. “A | vindictive, no infliction of pain to appease a parent's excited 
prophet shall the Lord your God raise up unto you of your | wrath or exhausted patience. It does not even suggest the 
brethren, like unto me.” Moses wrote of Christ; Jesus spoke | meting out of a deserved penalty proportioned to the child’s 
often of Moses. Moses was meek like the Son of man; piti- | offense. It is concerned only for the welfare and correction 
ful like the compassion of Christ,—unselfish, for he gave his | of the child, the wise and faithful employment of such 





$2 the altar of burnt offering? What did he see brought on 








place to lay his head, He accepted whatever God bade him! right, If every effort has been perseveringly tried withous 


life for others. He was a wanderer like him who had not a| measures as may best tend to set him right and keep him - 
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eeffect, but he proves utterly incorrigible, nothing remains 
‘but to let the law take its course. ~ 

Verse 19.—Then shall his father and his mother lay hold on 
him: Among some ancient nations, the father had the power 
of life or death over his child. The Mosaic law does not 
permit this, which might lead to gross abuses and excessive 
cruelty. Not with the view of screening criminals, but of 
protecting the innocent against unreasonable maltreatment or 
the outbursts of passion, the law insists upon a formal judicial 
investigation, and the infliction of punishment by proper 
magisterial authority.—And bring him out unto the elders of 
his city: This was the governing body, consisting of the chief 
men of the place,—men of age and experience. . All. judicial 
eases were brought before them for decision.—And.unto the 
gate of his place: In Oriental towns there was an open square 
within the walls at the gate, which was used for the trans- 
action of business, for public assemblies, and for the adminis- 
tration of justice; this is equivalent to saying that he should 
be taken tothe court and brought before the judges. 

Verse 20.—The parents shall then lay before the elders 
the charge which they have to make against their son, and 
give their testimony against him. Of course, it is implied 
that the matter shall be strictly and carefully inquired into, 
and counter-testimony, if there is any such, shall be adduced, 
that thus a just decision may be reached.—He is a riotous 
liver, and a drunkard: This is introduced as a specimen, to 
illustrate the style of disobedience which was to be dealt with 
in the manner here described. One who thus debased him- 
self by being given over to carousals and drunkenness,—not 
merely having fallen before temptation in a single instance, 
—but surrendering himself completely to the indulgence of 
his vicious appetites, refusing ¢very admonition, resisting all 
efforts persistently made for his reformation, making himself 
intolerable at home and a pest to the community,—for such 
a drunken, disobedient son the stern rigor of the Mosaic law 
had no mercy. By thus outraging and dishonoring his 
parents, and leading such a worthless, shameful life, he in- 
curred the penalty of death. He was held to be a criminal 
too base to live. 

Verse 21.—And all the men of his city shall stone him with 
stones: This was the usual mode of execution among the 
Jews. The participation of all the men of the city testified 
the universal abhorrence of the crime and their approval of 
the sentence.—So shalt thou put away the evil from the midst of 
thee: Israel, as God’s holy people, was polluted by the pres- 
ence of so gross an offender in the midst of them. And 
crime was a contagion, which must be exterminated to pre- 
vent its spreading.—And all Israel shall hear, and fear: The 
Gesign of this severity was to waken a salutary dread, which 
might prevent others from following so vile an example and 
pursuing so disgraceful and pernicious a course, 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 





TEACHING POINTS. 


BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


God believes in paternal government and capital punish- 
ment. He is parent and governor himself. A stubborn and 
rebellious son may be complained of to the authorities by 
both parents as being disobedient, a glutton, and a drunkard, 
and, on its being proved to the authorities, all the men of the 
city shall stone him that he die. 

This law has every possible guard; both parents must be 
prosecutors, the elders of the city the judges, the crime three- 
fold, and all the people the executioners. The Talmud says 
that this law was never executed. Nevertheless, it shows the 
divine estimate of drunkenness, and men’s weakness in not 
punishing such a sin. 

_ We are weak yet. We call drunkenness a disease, and 
build palaces for asylums, Doubtless it is a disease. But if 
there had not been first crime left unpunished, there would 
be'no heredity of disease. Drunkenness is murder of self. 
It can be hastened by judicial processes when it has joined 
to itself other intolerable evils. 

Its early beginnings are not “ having a good time,” “ sow- 
ing wild oats,” “being coltish,” “ playing prodigal.” It isdeath 
and damnation. A few executions of this law might give us 
a better estimate of this crime. 

Denver, Colo. 








MISSIONARY LESSON. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(1 Thess. 1 : 1-10.) 
COMMON VERSION, REVISED VERSION. 
1 Paul, and Sil-vi’nus, and/ 1 Paul, and Silvanus, and 





Ti-md’the-as, unto the church of 
the Thés’sa-l6’ni-ans which is in 
God the Father, and in the Lord 
Jesus Christ: Grace be unto you, 
and peace, from God our Father, 
and the Lord Jesus Curist. 

2 Wegive thanks to God always 
for you all, making mention of 
you in our prayers; 

3 Remembering without ceas- 
ing your work of faith, and labour 
ef love, and patience of hope in 





Timothy, unto the church of 
the Thessalonians in God the 
Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ: Grace to you and 
peace. 

2 We give thanks to God 
always for you all, making 
mention of you in our prayers ; 

3 remembering without ceasing 
your work of faith and labour 
of love and patience of hope 
in our Lord Jesus Christ, before 





our Lord Jesus Christ, in the sight 
of God and our Father ; 

4 Knowing, brethren beloved, 
your election of God. 

5 For our gospel came not unto 
you in word only, but also in 
power, and in the Holy Ghost, 
and in much assurance; as ye 
know what manner of men we 
were among you for your sake. 

6 And ye became followers of 
us, and of the Lord, having 
received the word in much afflic- 
tion, with joy of the Holy Ghost: 

7 So that ye were ensamples to 
all that believe in Mac’e-d0’ni-a 
and A-chi‘ia. 

8 For from you sounded out the 
word of the Lord not enly in 
Mac’e-dd/ni-a and A-chi’ia, but 
also in every place your faith to 
God-ward is spread abroad; so 
that we need not to speak any 
thing. 

9 For they themselves shew of 
us what manner of entering in 
we had unto you, and how ye 
turned to God from idols to serve 
the living and true God ; 

10 And to wait for his Son from 
heaven, whom he raised from the 
dead, even Jesus, which delivered 
us from the wrath to come. 


4 our God and Father; knowing, 
brethren beloved of God, your 
5 election, } how that our gospel 
came not unto you in word 
only, but also in power, and in 
the ? Holy Ghost, and in much 
3 assurance; even as ye know 
what manner of men we 
shewed ourselves toward you 
6 foryoursake. And ye became 
imitators of us, and of the 
Lord, having received the 
word in much affliction, with 
7 joy of the ? Holy Ghost; so 
that ye became an ensample 
to all that believe in Macedo- 
8 niaandin Achaia, For from 
you hath sounded forth the 
word of the Lord, not only in 
Macedonia and Achaia, but in 
every place your faith to God- 
ward is gone forth; so that we 
need not to speak anything. 
9 For they themselves report 
concerning us what manner 
of entering in we had unto 
you; and how ye turned unto 
God from idols, to serve a liv- 
10 ing and true God, and to wait 
for his Son from heaven, whom 
he raised from the dead, even 
Jesus, which delivereth us 
from the wrath to come. 








1 Or, because oir gospel &c. 2 Or, Holy Spirit 3 Or, fulness 

Suggestions of The American Committee: In verse 3, at the word 
“ natience,” add in marg. “ Or, sfedfas’ness”, and at * our God and Father” 
add the marg. “ Or, (fod an’ our Father”; in verse 5substitute “ showed”’ 
for “* shewed”, in verses 5 and6 ‘ Holy Spirit” for “ Holy Ghost”, and 
in verse 10 “ who” for “ which.” 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR M. B. RIDDLE, D.D. 


The lesson is taken from the first letter written by Paul to 
one of the churches he had founded. It was written from 
Corinth (the subscription in the Authorized Version is incor- 
rect), as clearly appears from a comparison of 1 Thessalonians 
3: 1-6 with Acts 18:5. The time of writing was during the 
second missionary journey, shortly after Paul’s arrival in 
Corinth, probably in A. D. 53. The occasion of the letter 
was the tidings brought by Silas and Timothy respecting the 
state of things in the church. The story of Paul’s preaching 
there, of the uproar that was instigated by the Jews, and of 
the escape of Paul to Berea, is given in Acts 17: 1-10. The 
Christians in this important city seem to have been zealous; 
but some of them had formed an erroneous opinion in regard 
to those believers who died before the second coming of 
Christ,—an event they expected to occur speedily (1 Thess. 
4:13to5:11). It thus appears that the early Christians 
had not complete knowledge of the truth, and that errors 
and false teachers immediately arose among them. In fact, 
we owe the Epistles of Paul to these defects and dangers of 
the churches he had founded. The opposition of the Jews 
at Thessalonica shows that the, believers were mainly Gen- 
tiles (comp. Acts 17 : 4), and the same fact is attested by the 
present lesson. Despite the admonitions of the Epistle, the 
tone of it is joyous, the love and care of the Apostle voicing 
itself in thanksgiving. 

The lesson includes the address and greeting (v. 1), an 
expression of thanksgiving (v. 2), with the reasons for this. 
These reasons may be stated as follows: 1. The fruitfulness 
of the Thessalonians in Christian graces (vs. 3-6); 2. The 
effect upon others (vs. 7-10). Their example, as heathen 
turned to God, was of itself a missionary influence. 

Verse 1.—Address and greeting. In addressing his letters, 
the Apostle naturally follows the custom of the time, giving 
his own name first (and those of others associated with him), 
then naming the persons addressed, adding a greeting. On 
each part, however, he invariably puts a Christian stamp. 
Paul, and Silvanus, and Timothy: In the Epistles subsequent 
to the two to the Thessalonians, Paul speaks of himself as an 
apostle. Controversy about his authority arose before he 
wrote the next group of letters, This church needed no 
assurance on this point. “Silvanus” is the full form of the 
name “Silas,” both forms occurring in the Greek. Silas had 
been chosen as a companion by Paul at the beginning of his 
second missionary journey, instead of Mark (see Acts 15: 
36-41). He was probably a native of Antioch, certainly a 
resident of that city (Acts 15: 22), and had been with Paul 
at Thessalonica (Acts 17: 1-10). Timothy was from Lystra, 
and had been chosen by Paul as a companion during the same 
journey (Acts 16: 1-3). The Authorized Version usually 
gives his name as “ Timotheus,” in Latin form; but in the 
Greek the name occurs in but one form. These two com- 
panions of Paul kad been left at Bercea when the apostle was 
driven away (Acts 17:14), but seem to have returned to 
Thessalonica in order to gain intelligence of the church there. 
1 Thessalonians3: 1 intimates that Paul himself had sent them. 
They rejoined their leader at Corinth (Acts 18:5): Their 
names are joined with those of Paul, not from modesty on 
the part of the apostle, but because of their relation to the 
church addressed.— Unto the church of the Thessalonians: 
Usually the church addressed is spoken of as “at” or “in” 
the city, but not so in these Epistles.—Jn God the Father and 





the Lord Jesus Christ: The Authorized Version supplies, jy” 
Pe TSS yh rage ; 
italics, “which is;” but the phrases may, with great pr. 4 
priety, be joined with “Thessalonians,” At all events, the 
Revised Version admits of this interpretation. In any 

the believers, as a whole or as individuals, are represented a 
in vital fellowship with God the Father and the Lord Tesuy 
Christ, who are thus joined very frequently in the New Ty, 
tament.—Grace to you and peace: Most manuscripts add, ag 
in the Authorized Version, “from God our Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ,” the usual close of the Pauline greeting 
occurring in the second Epistle. But there is good authority 
for omitting the phrase here. The early scribes would naty. 
rally fill out the sentence, as in the common formula, The 
word “grace,” as a greeting, belongs to Greek usage; the 
word “ peace,” to Hebrew usage. But here they are mor 
than the forms of courtesy. Grace is the source of blessing, 
coming from God and Christ ; peace, its result in us, Both 
these the apostle wishes for his readers. 

Verse 2.— We give thanks to God, etc.: Except in the Epis 
tle to the Galatians, Paul invariably begins his letters with 
some such expression of thanksgiving to God, called forth by 
the Christian character of his readers.—Making mention of 
you: The phrase “of you” is necessarily supplied here in the 
Revised Version, and a Greek equivalent occurs in the com. 
mon text.—ZJn our prayers: Paul was not only a prayerfyl 
man ; but everywhere shows that his prayers were full of his 
love and care for those to whom he had preached, and for all 
whom the Gospel had reached. Here is an evidence of the 
true missionary spirit, and a hint of the method by which it 
attains success, 

Verse 3.—Remembering without ceasing: This is scarcely a 
hyperbole. The recent converts could not have been long 
out of his remembrance. Here begins the statement of the 
reasons for the thanksgiving.— Your work of faith and labow 
of love and patience of hope: The three Christian graces ar 
the cause of the conduct he remembers with gratitude. They 
believed, and their faith moved them to work ; they loved, 
and that love prompted to laborious effort; they hoped, and 
that hope produced patient endurance or constancy, The 
three phrases form a climax. These graces and effects were 
all Christian, in our Lord Jesus Christ, growing out of fellow. 
ship with him as the sphere of their new life— Before our 
God and Father: “In the sight of” (Auth. Ver.) is an un 
necessary pataphrase, though it presents no different mean- 
ing. All these labors were, “as in his sight,” done from 
religious motives, “Our God and Father” is probably s 
more grammatical rendering of the phrase than “ God and 
our Father” (Auth. Ver.) ; but the American Revisers place 
the latter in the margin. 

Verse 4.— Knowing: This either explains why he remem- 
bers their labor, or is another ground for his thanksgiving; 
the latter is more probable, if the construction of verses 4 
and 5, given in the text of the Revised Version, is correct.— 
Brethren beloved of God: The Authorized Version joins “of 
God” with your election, but the other view is more gram- 
matical. While the “election” is of God, that is not the 
prominent idea, since verse 5 probably explains the specific 
reference of this word. 

Verse 5.—How that: The Greek term means either “that” 
or “because” (Auth. Ver., “ for”). The former sense makes 
this verse explain the word “election.” This they were 
chosen to do, to receive the gospel in power, etc. The latier 
sense introduces this verse as the proof that he knew their 
election. Either view is grammatical, but the former is, 
perhaps, preferable.-—Came not unto you in word only: They 
were more than hearers with the ear.—But also in power: 
The term is often used of miraculous power, but is here con- 
trasted with what precedes. The gospel was effective in their 
case.—And in the Holy Ghost: This virtually indicates the 
source of the “power,” though joined with it by the word 
“and.”—And in much assurance, or “fulness:” The former 
sense is preferable here, though the term has both meanings 
in New Testament usage. This describes a result in the 
hearers. The Revised Version shows that the preposition 
“in” is not repeated here in the Greek. This indicates that 
the phrase is to be closely joined with the preceding one. 
The word was effective; the cause was the Holy Spirit, the 
result was much assurance.—Even as: The Authorized Ver 
sion connects this clause too closely with the word “ assur- 
ance.” It probably answers to “knowing” in verse 4, oF 
intimates that the power of the gospel corresponded with the 
bearing of the preachers.— What manner of men we shewed 
ourselves toward you: Literally, “we became in you.”—For 
your sake: In the entire clause there is an implied ref 
erence to the persecutions which attended the preaching in 
Thessalonica. 

Verse 6.—And ye became imitators of us: “ Followers” is 
less accurate, though the word is usually thus rendered in 
the Authorized Version.—And of the Lord: That is, Christ. 
—Having received the word, ete.: This clause describes the 
mode in which they became imitators of the preachers and 
the Lord; namely, by receiving the word. Others think 
that this reception was prior to, and the cause of, their 
becoming imitators; but the other view seems more grall- 
matical.—In much affliction: Compare Acts 17 ; 1-10.— With 

joy of the Holy Ghost: The joyousness of the early Christiant 
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. marked feature of their experience ; and it was not an 
but wrought by the Holy Spirit. This element 
experience of the Thessalonians was essential in 
of ~ imitators of the Apostle and of the Lord. 
gorse 480 that ye became: More literal than “ were.”— 
baw e: Literally, “type.” The best authorities have 
o st ieve [all Christians] in 
the singular here.—To all that believe [a ristit ‘ 
acedonia and Achaia: These were two Roman provinces in 
Philippi, Berwa, and Thessalonica were in the 
Greece. PP}, 
former, and Corinth in the latter. The Apostle had a strong 
affection for these early churches in Europe, which is mani- 
fested in his writings. Although this verse is closely joined 
with the preceding, it really introduces a second reason for 
the Apostle’s thanksgiving,—the effect of the Christian char- 
acter of the Thessalonians upon others. 

Verse 8.—For from you: This explains how they became an 
ensample.—Hath sounded forth: More literal than “sounded 
out,” referring to a continuous process.— The word of the Lord: 
Almost equivalent to the gospel, but with special yesrente 
fo its effect, as the context shows.—But in every place: “Also 
fs properly omitted from the text. How far the report 
extended we do not know; but in the Roman empire at that 
time there was much travel, and Christians seem to have 
moved about very freely. Shortly after this time, there were 
many believers even at Rome.— Your faith to God-ward: 
Literally, “ your faith, that toward God.” The phrase is not 
exactly equivalent to faith in God, and is explained in the 
verses which follow.—So that we need not to speak anything : 
That is, anything in regard to the Thessalonians. But it is 
implied that their faith and Christian character preached as 
effectively as he could,—a remarkable testimony from the 
great preacher. 

: Verse 9.—For they themselves: The believers that heard of 
the success of the gospel at Thessalonica.—Report concerning 
us: This rendering is more accurate and intelligible.— What 
manner of entering in: The reference is probably to the recep- 
tion given to Paul and his companions as Christian teachers, 
but the external circumstances of their visit to Thessalonica 
inay be included. The main matter reported of the Thessa- 
lonian believers, and that which makes this lesson a mission- 
ary one, is told in what follows.—And how ye turned unto God 
from idols: From this it is evident that the Thessalonian 
Church was composed almost entirely of Gentiles; that is, 
converts from heatheriism, who had worshiped idols (comp. 
Acts 17 : 16-34).—To serve a living and true God: “Serve” 
here is not the word often used of religious services, but means 
they became servants, yielding obedience to a God who was 
“Jiving,” in contrast with lifeless idols, and “true,”—that is, 
real,—in contrast with the unreal, false objects of their 
heathen worship. The definite article does not occur in the 
Greek, as appears from the Revised Version. The contrast 
is not between the true God and false gods, but between God 
tnd idols, Turning to God involves becoming his servants. 
‘Verse 10.—And to wait for his Son from heaven: This is a 
distinctively Christian feature of their change of belief and 
life. ‘The prominence here given to this part of Paul’s teach- 
ing agrees with the purpose of this Epistle, in which an error 
respecting the second advent is corrected. It is implied that 
God had sent his Son into the world.— Whom he raised from 
the dead: The fact of the resurrection of Christ is always 
ftated or implied in the Apostle’s preaching. In the case of 
heathen turned to God through Paul’s ministry, there could 
not be a service of the living true God without a hearty 
acceptance of this fact.— Even Jesus, which delivereth us from 
the wrath to come: The exvectation of the return of God’s Son 
involved a belief in him asa Saviour. The historical person, 
Jestis, is the one that delivers. “ Delivereth” is a more 
exact rendering than “delivered” (Auth. Ver.). There is 
undoubtedly a reference to our Lord’s redeeming work when 
on earth, but the clause describes its continuous effect. Notice 
how the future punishment of sin is necessarily involved in 
the expressiofi “the wrath to come.” With the entire verse 
we may compare the brief report of Paul’s preaching at 
Thessalonica, in Acts 17: 3: “Opening and alleging, that it 
behoved the Christ to suffer, and to rise again from the dead ; 
and that this Jesus, whom, said he, I proclaim unto you, is 
the Christ.” This was in the Jewish synagogue, where the 
coming of the Messiah was a familiar thought. To the Gen- 
tiles the same gospel was preached ; but in their case it was 
hecessary to turn “ unto God from idols, to serve a living and 
true God” (vy. 9). ‘Missionary effort to-day involves the 
presentation of the same facts and promises; it results still 
in the same turning to God. The lesson shows, however, that 
the best missionary preaching is to be found in the lives of 
those who believe in Christ. 
Allegheny, Pa. 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


STARTING ANEW. 


Next best to having no vacation in a Sunday-school, 
istaking a good start after a Sunday-school vacation. 
More Sunday-schools than ever before have passed the 











schools that have had a vacation are taking a good start 
for new work this autumn. 


tered Sunday-school at the close of its vacation, is the 
sending out by the superintendent, through the teachers, 
of a circular call to all the members of the school to be 


A plan that works well in the re-gathering of a scat- 


in their places with promptness and preparedness on the 
opening Sunday. Such a circular call is here given 
as follows: 


THE SECOND CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


Norwich, Conn. 
September 1, 1888. 


DEAR FRIEND: In very general health and prosperity God 
has brought us to the close of another vacation season, and the 
beginning of a new school year. 
Our school will resume its sessions Sunday, September 9, at 
12 o’clock noon, 
Lesson: “The Unbelief of the People” (Num. 14: 1-10). | 
For two. years past—and especially last year—our opening 
sessions have been most cheering. They have warmed our 
hearts with thanksgiving, quickened them with hope, and 
inspired them with new zeal. 
Shall not the same goodly numbers, the same earnest loving 
spirit, characterize this meeting, increasing in fervor as the 
weeks go on? Will you accept your share of the responsibility? 
Do your share of the duty. 
First, be present yourself, even, if necessary, at some personal 
inconvenience; then try to ensure the coming of any of whose 
presence you have any doubt. 
Bring in new scholars, if you know of any not connected 
with other schools, Now is the best time for them to join us, 
Come with your lesson prepared, for your own greater enjoy- 
ment and profit, and for your help to the general interest. If 
you have no Quarterly, notify either of the undersigned, and it 
shall be sent you. 
Pray earnestly for God’s blessing upon this reassembling of 
our school; that your own heart may be attuned to the service 
of the day, and that our united worship and study may 
strengthen and deepen every right impression; that the grand 
truths of the Word of God may become more active principles 
in our own lives, and make us and our school and church more 
useful to all about us. 
An exercise for use in our opening service is enclosed. Please 
bring it with you on Sunday. 
We are, very truly, 

Your friends, 

GEORGE D. Cort, 

Superintendent, 


The opening service, in this instance, is in the form 
of a review application of the lessons of the quarter up 
to the date of the school-opening. By this means, those 
scholars who have missed the study of the lessons are 
made acquainted with their main teachings. The plan 
commends itself on its face. Thus: 

An Adaptation of the Lessons of the Present Quarter to the 
Experiences of our own Lives, for Use in the Opening Exercises 
of the Second Congregational Sunday-school, Norwich, Con- 
necticut, September 9, 1888. 

The title of our first lesson is 

GOD’S COVENANT WITH ISRAEL (Lesson I.), 

Recite golden text; read verses 7 and 8, 

Many of us have entered into a formal covenant with God by 
publicly professing our faith in Christ, and uniting with his 
organized church. How many of us have entered into this 
covenant? (Chureh-members rise.) 

In this lesson prominent mention is made of the book of the 
covenant, the blood of the covenant, and the God of the cove- 
nant. 
our covenant ? 

When ye received the word of God which ye heard of us, ye 

received it not as the word of men, but as in truth the 
word of God, which effectually worketh also in you that 
believe (1 Thess. 2 : 13). 
How much more shall the blood of Christ, who through the 
eternai Spirit offered himself without spot to God, purge 
your eonscience from dead works to serve the living 
God? (Heb. 9: 14.) 
For there is one God, and one mediator between God and man, 
the man Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for all 
(1 Tim. 2 : 5, 6). 

In spite of our solemn covenant with God, have we not time 

and time again, like the Israelites of old, set up 
THE GOLDEN CALF? (Lesson II.) 

Recite golden text; read verses 19 and 21. 

How does God regard such sin? 

God judgeth the righteous, and God is angry with the wicked 

every day. If he turn not, he will whet his sword; he 
hath bent his bow and made it ready (Psa. 7 : 11, 12). 


receive ours ? 


(Psa. 100 : 43-45). 





last summer without a vacation; and more Sunday- 


What do we find in the Scripture of these essentials of 


How did God receive their repentance, and how will he 


Many times did he deliver them; but they provoked him 


with their counsel, and were brought low for their iriquity, 
Nevertheless, he regarded their affliction, when he heard 
their ery: and he remembered for them his covenant, 
and repented according to the multitude of his mercies 


strength for daily duties be obtained, is through the promises of 


the next lesson, 


GOD’s PRESENCE PROMISED (Lesson III.), 

Recite golden text; read verses 12 and 14, 

Pig what spirit must God’s presence be desired and sought 

after ? 

Then shall ye call upon me, and ye shall go and pray unto 
me, and I will hearken unto you. And ye shall seek mé, 
and find me, when ye shall search for me with all your 
heart (Jer, 29: 12, 13). 

What is the security and blessedness of living in God's 

presence ? 

For as many as are led by the spirit of God, they are the soiia 
of God. And if children, then heirs: heirs of God and 
joint heirs with Christ. What then shall we say to these 
things? If God be for us, who oan be against us? (Rom, 
8: 14, 17, 81.) 5 

If we enjoy God’s presence, we shall delight to give of our 

property and our service for the support and enrichment of his 

house and worship, as did the Israelites in their 
FREE GIFTS FOR THE TABERNACLE (Lesson IV.), 

Recite golden text; read verses 21 and 22. 

Is it the amount or the spirit of the gift which pleases God? 

And he said, Of a truth I say unto you, that this poor widow 
hath cast in more than they all; for all these have of 
their abundance cast in unto the offerings of God: but 
she of her penury hath cast in all the living that she 
had (Luke 21 : 8, 4). 

From whence comes our ability to give ? 

But who am I, and what is my people, that we should be able 
to offer 80 willingly after this sort? For all things come 
of thee (1 Chron. 29 : 14). 

What gift can all make, whether rich or poor? 

I beseech you, therefore, by the mercies of God, that ye pre- 
sent your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto 
God, which is your reasonable service (Rom, 12 : 1). 

While God is everywhere present to hear and answer his 

people, when they call upon him, he now, as in ages past, is 

pleased with their united and formal worship in , 

THE TABERNACLE (Lesson V.). 

Recite golden text; read verses 1 and 3. 

Shall we not find David’s spirit appropriate as we come into 

the Lord’s house ? 

What shall I render unto the Lord for all his benefits towards 
me? I will take the cup of salvation, and call upon the 
name of the Lord. I will pay my vows unto the Lord, 
now in the presence of all his people, in the courts of 
the Lord’s house, in the midst of thee, O Jerusalem, 
Praise ye the Lord (Psa, 116: 12, 18, 18, 19). 

Our interest in the tabernacle worship gathers largely about 

..THE BURNT OFFERING (Lesson VI.), 

Recite golden text; read verses 4 and 6. 

Of what greater sacrifice was this the symbol ? 

But with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot (1 Pet. 1:19), 

Who his own self bore our sins in his own body on the tree, 
that we, being dead to sins, should live unto righteous- 
ness (1 Pet. 2 : 24). : 

Looking forward to the great sacrifice on Calvary, the taber- 

nacle service had its 4 

DAY OF ATONEMENT (Lesson VII.), 

Recite golden text; read verses 15 and 16. 

Why is the continuance of this sacrifice unnecessary ? 

But Christ, being come an high-priest of good things to come, 
by his own blood, he entered in once into the holy place, 
having obtained eternal redemption for us. For if thé 
blood of bulls and of goats, and the ashes of an heifer 
sprinkling the unclegn, sanctifieth to the purifying of the 
flesh, how much more shall the blood of Christ, who, 
through the eternal spirit, offered himself without spot te 
God, purge your conscience from dead works to serve the 
living God (Heb. 9 : 11-12). 

The Bible gives a delightful picture of that joyous week, 
during which God’s people of old celebrated 
THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES (Lesson VIII.). 

Recite golden text; read verses 41 and 43, 

While it is appropriate that we have our especial Thanks- 
giving Day for the harvests which have been gathered and the 
prosperity which the year has brought us, should not all our 
services partake largely of this joyful spirit of thanksgiving 
God for “‘ all his benefits ” ? e 

Make « joyful noise unto the Lord, all ye lands. Serve the 
Lord with gladness: come before his presence with sing- 
ing. Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and into 
his courts with praise: be thankful unto him, and bless 
his name. For the Lord is good: his mercy is everlast- 
ing: and his truth endureth to all generations (Psa. 100). 

To the Israelites God manifested his protecting and guiding 
power by 


THE PILLAR OF CLOUD AND OF FIRE (Lesson IX.), 
Recite golden text; read verses 15-17. . 
In the fulness of the revelation which we enjoy, God has 

given us better lights than the pillar of fire. " 
The entrance of thy words giveth light. Thy word is a lamp 


unto my feet, and a light unto my path (Psa. 119; 
180, 105). 





The only way by which such sins may be avoided, and 


ness, but shall have the light of life (John 8 : 12), 





Then spake Jesus again unto them, saying, I am the light of . 
the world; he that followeth me shall not walk in dark 
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Under the guidance of God’s spirit we are sometimes brought 
into critical situations, when it becomes necessary to look ahead 
and lay plans for the future with unusual care and study. At 
buch a juncture Moses sent 


THE SPIES INTO CANAAN (Lesson X.). 

Recite golden text; read verses 27, 30-32. 

This goodly land of Canaan, which we all desire to attain, is 
very generally taken to typify heaven. Let us now, however, 
rather consider it as the opportunity for work and achievement 
afforded to this Sunday-school during the year begun to-day. 
Af we send out our spies, what reports do they bring us? 

1, Of the good things to be obtained : 
@nd honey. 

And Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life; he that 

cometh unto me shall never hunger: and he that believ- 
eth on me shall never thirst (John 6 : 35). 

How sweet are thy words unto my taste; yea, sweeter than 
honey to my mouth! (Psa, 119 ; 103.) 

But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance (Gal. 
5 ; 22). 

In the midst of the street of it, and on either side of the river, 
was there the tree of life, which bare twelve manner of 
fruits, and yielded his fruit every month; and the leaves 
of the tree were for the healing of the nations (Rev. 22:2). 

Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields; for they are white 
already to harvest (John 4 : 35). 

2. What report of evils to be feared ? 

And he did not many mighty works there because of their 
unbelief (Matt. 13 : 58). 

sut the word preached did not profit them, not being mixed 
with faith in them that heard it (Heb. 4: 2). 

And the cares of this world, and the deceitfulness of riches, 
and the lusts of other things, entering in, choke the word, 
and it becometh unfruitful (Mark 4 : 18, 19). 

To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts 
(Heb. 4: 7). 

8.’ What report of help to be depended on? 

For all the promises of God in him are yea, and in him Amen, 
unto the glory of God by us (2 Cor. 1 : 20). 

Ask, and it shall be given unto you; seek, and ye shall find ; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you (Matt. 7: 7). 

I can do all things through Christ which strengtheneth me 
(Phil. 4: 3). 

For it is not ye that speak, but the spirit of the Father that 
speaketh in you (Matt. 10: 20). 

» Lo, I am with you alway (Matt. 28 : 20). 

This brings us to the lesson for to-day, 


THE UNBELIEF OF THE PEOPLE (Lesson XI.), 

Recite golden text; read Numbers 14 : 1-10. 

And now, as we study this lesson, and realize something of 
the sin and folly of their unbelief; as we read in the last verse 
of the glory of the Lord manifested in the tabernacle, shall we 
not, with respect to our Canaan, adopt the spirit and words of 


Caleb, ‘‘ Let us go up at once and possess it; for we are well 
able to overcome it” ? 


the grapes, the milk, 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_———@———— 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it dnotice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





BUTLER’S BIBLE-WORK : OLD 
TESTAMENT* 


Opinions in regard to the value of eclectic commen- 
taries will always differ. Some men like to select for 
themselves ; others prefer to have the work of collection, 
selection, and assortment done for them; and a large 
number myst be obliged to depend upon this kind of 
Jabor, owing to their remoteness from large libraries. 
Without discussing this question, it may safely be said 
that Butler’s Bible-Work is an admirable specimen of 
this kind of commentary. The volumes covering the 
New Testament attested the wide reading and good 
judgment of the editor; the two that have appeared on 
the Old Testament, covering the Pentateuch, also deserve 
warm commendation, 

The portion of Scripture treated in the second volume 
includes all the Sunday-school lessons for the third quar- 
ter of this year, and a reference to the selections in con- 
nection with the lessons will satisfy any careful student 


*The Bible-Work : The Old Testament. 


Prepared by J. Flent- 
worth pane, D.D. 10x64 inches. 


Vol. L., pp. vi, 648; Genesis 1 to 





Exodus lv. Vol. II, pp. 7 456 : xodus 12, Leviticus, Numbers, and | 
Deuteronomy. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. Price, Sunday- 
aghool edition, $6.00 a set; regular edition, $4.00 a volume, 


of the value of the work for those engaged in serious 


biblical study. It is not too late to recommend the 
volume to a large class of readers, 

So large a work deserves a detailed statement of its 
plan. As already intimated, it contains little original 
matter; but is made up of selections from several hun- 
dred authors, most of them well-known scholars. Due 
credit is given to each, those most frequently cited being 
designated by their initials; each volume containing a 
list of authors, with the titles of some of the works 
quoted. About ninety pages of the first volume are 
occupied with matter belonging to “ Introduction to the 


Old Testament,” and each book is prefaced by similar’ 


discussions. The revised text is inserted, but is arranged 
in sections, not by chapters. This involves, especially in 
the second volume, frequent dislocations of the Bible 
text, but has its compensating advantages, 

The selections, being made from so many writers, are 
necessarily of unequal value; but very few are of inferior 
quality. In regard to the vexed questions of chronology 
and “the higher criticism,” the advocates of different 
views are allowed to speak for themselves. But Dr. 
Butler has not given much space to the supporters of 
the more destructive Pentateuchal critics. The latest 
researches seem, however, to have been wisely made use 
of. From the early Fathers a few passages have been 
culled; the Reformers are fairly represented, but most 
of the matter is modern. The more recent commen- 
taries, as well as the older ones, have been used with dis- 
crimination. The writers on Christian evidences and 
biblical theology have a proper proportion of space. 
Naturally enough, a very large number of selections 
have been made from authors who discuss topographical 
and archeological questions ; while the editor has dealt 
wisely with the contributions to the often unwise polemi- 
cal discussions of the alleged conflict between the Bible 
and science. It would be easy to make an imposing list 
of names from the carefully prepared indexes appended 
to each volume, but enough has been said to show the 
extent of the literature brought under contribution. 
It may be added, however, that sufficient space has been 
allotted to comments of a practical and edifying char- 
acter; many of these being from sermons and addresses 
not very widely circulated, others from standard authors. 

Dr. Butler is decidedly evangelical in his own views, 
and he has constructed his great work in harmony with 
his own convictions, That he can cite so many witnesses 
in agreement with his positions is no light evidence of 
their truthfulness. 

Accurate and finely engraved maps accompany each 
volume; the indexing is excellent; the typographical 
dress deserves only praise. Those who have skill to use 
these volumes aright will find them exceedingly well 
adapted to inform and stimulate in the study of the 
Pentateuch, 





The idea of Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s latest romance, 
With the Immortals, is not novel; and for that very rea- 
son, as well as on account of the inherent difficulty of 
the scheme, success is made more difficult. The device 
by which Julius Cesar, Pascal, Heine, Dr. Johnson, and 
other eminent “immortals,” are brought into converse 
with men and women of :to-day, isa new one; but the 
attempt to reproduce the talk of the “mighty minds of 
old” at once suggests comparison with Landor’s Imagi- 
nary Conversations. Now, Landor had not the special 
powers of Mr. Crawford, but it is equally certain that 
Mr. Crawford has not the intellectual and classic reserve 
of strength which Landor’s highly educated mind pos- 
sessed. The external marks of the “ Johnsonese ” style 
are not very hard to reproduce; but the souls and minds 
of Heine and Julius Cesar are not easily to be caught 
and made to squeak through this clever little phono- 
graph which Mr. Crawford has constructed. The story, 
or extravaganza, is not a bad one; it compares favorably 
with the Dialogues of the Dead, which another writer 
has been contributing of late to that costly French maga- 
zine, Les Lettres et les Arts; but in its very nature it 
makes too great a tax upon the powers even of the clever 
author of Mr, Isaacs and Zoroaster. 
the book (aside from its beautiful typography) lies in the 
fact that it transports the “jaded novel-reader” to a new 
and outside point of view, and gives him—or her—some- 
thing to think or talk about. (7}><5} inches, cloth, pp. 
v, 300. New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, $2.00.) 


The perversity of some few English writers on America, 
notwithstanding the frequency and cordiality of inter- 
national literary and social exchanges between England 
and the United States to-day, is perhaps explicable. 
Matthew Arnold’s failure to find things “interesting,” 
in our American life and enviroament, may have been 


The chief merit of ! 





the mistake of one who failed to get at the real spri 
of national action, and to catch the heart-beats of g hig 
toric sentiment or a social affection nowhere stronger 
than here. But Mr, Henry James’s picture of Mage, 
chusetts in Hawthorne’s day is not 80 readily to ty 
explained, save that a self-expatriated American fog, 
bound to be far more insular, in his English “Dox” 
than a Gladstone ora Stanley. Mr. James would have 
us believe that Hawthorne’s Salem was poor, mean, yy) 
gar, raw, and unintellectaal; in short, a very Philistig 
Every one who knows the facts, however, is well awary 
that New England, in 1830, whatever its defects, wa 
really rich in books, thought, serene culture, the spoils 
of time and travel, and the “historic consciousness” 
All this is made newly plain in a vigorous but very 
neatly written little book on Literature and Social Life 
Fifty Years Ago, by am anonymous writer. It supple 
ments very well the recent books on old Salem, and 
pleasantly. increases the list of new works, frequently 
mentioned in this column, wherein the real life of the 
early years of the century, in the eastern states, is grace. 
fully and effectively portrayed. (643 inches, cloth, 
pp. 96. Boston: Cupples & Hurd, Price, $1.00.) 


New Zealand is an unknown and uninviting country 
to most readers,—an elongated pink or green oval, some- 
where to the south-east of Australia, generally given up 
to sheep and savages. In Glimpses of Maori-Land, by 
Annie R. Butler, an English lady who visited this 
eountry with her sister and brother-in-law, for the 
latter’s health, gives a chatty, entertaining description 
of such parts of the islands as they were able to visit, 
and incidentally records the results of missionary labor 
in these places. The book does not claim to be exhaus 
tive or profound, but it is of value so far as it goes, and 
is attractive throughout. The Maoris, or natives, are 
described as honest, indolent, hospitable, inordinately 
fond of doctoring, and spiritually cold and indifferent, 
They do not worship idols, but believe in certain mytho- 
logical stories of gods and goddesses, not unlike those 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans. They have many 
strange customs, but the conditions of life are simple 
and unconventional. The wild country, its plants and 
animals, the sheep-run, and “the bush,” are made the 
subjects of vivid and picturesque description. Success 
ful missionary stations at Wanganui, Napier, Te Aute, 
and other places, were visited; and although the volume 
will be classed among minor books of travel, it has con- 
siderable value as a source of information concerning 
the religious condition of the inhabitants of this far-off 
land. (7} 5 inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 318, New 
York: American Tract Society. Price, $1.25.) 


A Manual of Church History has appeared, in two vol- 
umes, as part of the series called ‘“‘ The Theological Edu- 
cator.” The author is an English rector, the Rev. A.C. 
Jennings, and he has done his work well. The first vol- 
ume covers eleven centuries; the second, the remaining 
eight. Despite the necessary condensation, the style is 
readable, and the choice of facts discriminating. The 
author “has sedulous!y endeavored to avoid introducing 
inferences and reflections of a partisan tone” (Preface), 
but there are subdued indications of the fact that he is 
a good Anglican clergyman. These naturally appear in 
the treatment of the ante-Nicene period, of the English 
Reformation, and in the very brief survey of the move- 
ments in the Church of England during the last half- 
century. Yet, in justice to Mr. Jennings, it must be 
said that he does not, in this survey, indicate that he 
belongs either to the “Anglo-Catholic” or to the Broad 
Church school. He deems the evangelical party “text 
tied, and narrow in its sympathies,” and thinks the Eng- 
lish “sects”? have not found much favor with men of edu- 
cation, except in the case of the Unitarian body. But his 
treatment of most topics is fair and candid; his statements 
are usually very accurate; the division by centuries is 
convenient, though unscientific; the tables are full, and 
the tone is reverent and spiritual. (74} inches. Vol. I, 
pp. xii, 134; Vol. II., pp. xii, 236. New York; Thomas 
Whittaker. Price, 75 cents per volume, net.) . 


The later volumes of the American Statesmen series 
have not equaled the earlier in merit; and it is some 
time since that library has contained a biography % 
good as its most recent issue, Martin Van Buren, by 
Edward M. Shepard. The author is evidently very well 
read in the political history of the United States; and 
he makes Van Buren’s career a standpoint from which 
to take “a look before and after,” with reference to the 
great party of which Van Buren was so long the adroitest 


politician. Mr. Shepard, like so many writers of single 
and characteristic biographies, undertakes to prove that 
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——— 
his subject was more than a mere party 
manager,—a statesman of the second rank; 
but this plea is made in such temperate 
fanguage, and with such candid and im- 
artial statement of the facts on which it 
is based, that readers have ample oppor- 
tunity to draw their own independent con- 
clusions. (7353 inches, cloth, pp. vi, 404. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, 


$1.2. 25. a. 
~ BUSIN ESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week is 128,000 copies, 
exclusive of a large number of copies used as 
samples. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate és $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 

“qian advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or @ uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, 80 far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 








“Horsford’s Acid Phosphate imparts new 
energy to the brain, giving the feeling and 
sense of increased intellectual power. 


FOUR PANSY BOOKS, 


Four Girls at Chautauqua, 

The Chautauqua Girls at Home, 
Ruth Erskine’s Crosses, 

Judge Burnham’s Daughters. 


12mo, illustrated, $1.50 each. 


» Four Girls at Chautauqua, and The Chautauqua 
Girls at Home, have lost nothing of their popularity. 
Their first appearance created a genuine sensation 
The originality and freshness which characterized 
them. caused a demand for the books all over the 
tountry. The religious newspapers accorded them 
&n enthusiastic welcome, and the secular press was 
warm in their praise. 

Ruth Erskine’s Crosses is a continuance of the 
Chautauqua Girls. The Pittsburgh Telegraph says of 
it: “It breathes the same aroma of beauty ot thought 
and subtle charm as her previous stories. The reader 
‘almost instinctively takes up Ruth’s crosses, and is 
soon in full sympathy with her in their many-sided 
phases,” 

“InJudge Burnham's Daughters, the last of the series, 
“We renew the acquaintance of Ruth Erskine, and are 
given bright glimpses of Marion, now a pastor’s wife. 
It gives a faithful picture of the emptiness of home 
‘life when father and mother are not in religious sym- 
pathy. Asan analysis of a Christian mother’s motives 
and feelings it is especially fine. 


At the bookstores, or sent by the publishers. 


We send the story, An Hour with Miss Streator, by 
Pansy, 40 pages, 18mo, on receipt of 3c. in stamps. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


WEBSTER 

















3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illus 
trations than any other American Dictionary. 


~ Among the supplementary features, unequaled 
A concise and trustworthy information, are 


A Biographical Dictionary — 
siving brief facts concerning 9,700 Noted 
sons of ancient and modern times, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 aces; is and a Vo 
cabulary of the names of Note 


Fictitious Persons and Places. 
The latter is not found in any other Dictionary. 
Webster excels in SYNONYMS which are appro 
Priately found in the body of the work. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 
_§.&C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass, 


SCHOOL NEW OR WORN 


Be cae caus editions. Send lc. stamp 








B f our ue, oe qe ene for mak- 
ng list, oe tae st, giving copy: 
00 BOOKS *: = and condition, and we wilh costes 
NEW YORK 
School Book 


Clearing House, 
Nos. 66 and 68 Duane St. 


I ,. CROWELL & C0. 





Mary J. Holmes’ 12%, MioneD's amBitioN” 


A story of social ambition, by the most 
popular story writer in America, Every mother should read it and place it in the hands of 
her daughters. A pure, domestic story—not at all sensational, but intensely interesting. 


Rose Terry Coo 


A story of dress and redr 


~ Josiah Allen’s Wife 


“LUMAN SKINKLE’S 
RELIGION” 


The best story she has ever written. 


the reader convulsed with her sharp hits—spiced with pure fun, strong 
common sense and sound moral lessons. 


Will Carleton’s 


HOW 
WOMEN 
CAN 
'MAKE 
MONEY 


~~ 
AND 





Its rich, keen sarcasm is irresistible. 


New Story “THE WISDOM 
ke’s _OF THE ANCIENTS” 


She keeps 


POEMS — with full-page drawings, finest 
illustrations ever engraved, by best artists, 


“THE GRAND OLD DAY” 
a Thanksgiving poem. 


“THE VOICE OF A STAR” 


a Christmas poem, 


The above are a few of the special 
features to be found in the Au- 
tumn numbers of the 


LADIES’ 
Home Journal 


PRACTICAL 
HOUSEKEEPER 


Four months, beginning 
September, for only 


1Q CENTS 


Silver or Stamps 
the mere eo ¥ paper, post- 





We ietnd - put it in 
A MILLION families 
on trial. 


CURTIS PUB. CO, 


Philadelphia. Pa. 


SPARKLING AND BRIGHT! 


THE GLAD REFRAIN. IM —By Drs. Lowry and 


Sterling hymns set to attsactive mesa for Sundays 


Schools, 


$25 per 100 copies; 30 cents each by mail. 


HYMNS OF PRAISE. “iy eS A: Bait and 


A superb compilation of wegeleg” ‘aunday. school 
$30 per 100; 35 counts each by mail, 


SELECT SONGS. Compiled by 


F. N. Pe.ovuset, D.D. 
344 hymns and tunes, chosen for use where ‘oni one 
book is desired for devotional meetings and the 
Sunday-school. 

Firmly bound in cloth, | $40 per 100 copies 


aw A full catalogue | gent on request, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 B. Ninth Street, New York. 


81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


Our New 8. 8. Music Book 


Happy Greetings 


iS NOW READY. 


This book is purely a Pantayechest book, and is 
amply supplied with music for the year round ; some 
thing good for every occasion, and enough of it to last 
for several years. 
Banjos 35 cents each; $30 per hundred. 

uF ps ory to mail a specimen copy to every Sunday: 
enon rintendent who sends us 10 cents, and gives 
name ahd locution of his school. 
No free copies. Address, 


ASA HULL, Publisher, 
150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 


songs. 








“The Newest Church Hymn 
Book, and the Best. 


or 
"The nearest to peefostion = Unters 





For returnable sample copies, address the publisher, 


. S. BARNES & CO., 
111 @113 William St., New York. 


(aownine 
OF THE 


A Sunday-school programme of Music, ‘Readin 
etc., for Harvest. Price, 6c.; 60c. per dozen, by mal. 


JOHN J. HOOD, Pear, 


CHOIR LEADERS| 


$end 10 cents for sample of the aegsicn Visitor, ay 








10, ~ 40,000 AGENTS WANTED to “supply | FIFTY _ MILLIONS peaple with 


BEN. HARRISON | BEN HUR. 
sera ame feet or Sm 


HUBBARD BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gen, Lew Wi altace, th 
the rg authorised 


Hur ay want er 
Mewes Making book yet. 





y the author of 








3 Astor Place, New York. 


A Short Chat About “ Pansy,” 


being a sequel to 


S. S., S. S. Supts., S. S. Teachers. 


In a previous issue we invited your atten- 
tion to our charming S. 8. magazine, The 
Pansy, edited by “Pansy” (author of the 
famous “ Pansy” books). If you overlooked 
our invitation, we suggest that you refer to 
The 8. 8. Times of Aug. 25, page 541. 

Some time ago we made a large num- 
ber of fine lithographic pictures of “ Pansy” 
for a special purpose. e still have a small 
quantity left. The portrait is on heavy plate | Ww 
paper (size of paper, 10X12 in.), and is a re- 
markably good likeness of the gifted writer. 

We shall present one free to every person 
sending 25 cents for three months’ subscrip- 
tion to The Pansy, during September and 
October, until all are gone. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Bosrow. 


A MONTH can be made 
$75.22 to $250. oe working for us. Agents pre- 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their whole 
time to the business. Spare moments may be profitabl 
gmploved also, A few vacancies in towns cities. B. 

SON & CO., Pubs., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 





tain anthems and yoluntaries, yt b monthly 
it a year. Special terms to clubs of five or m 
Published by THe JoHN CHURCH Co,, Cincinnati 
All ean learn music withou 

he sido of a teacher. Revie, 
Established 12 years. Notes, cho: 

etc. Tén specimen leasons,10e. Circulars 

@. S. Rice Music Co., 2438 State St., Chieage, 


M U SIC |» nh wd RICE’S Self-Teachi 
accompaniments, thorou bees ee 
NTHEM CHOIR. Piliet ior Snsy antes 











choruses, opening and closing pieces. 
Price, 10. T dos: sam 's copy, $1. «6 men 
pages free. . WHITNEY, Publisher, 0, O. 








~ SEND TO OLIVER DITSON & 0, 


BOSTON, for list and descript tion off, f BABBATE 
SCHOOL and all other SACKED 





AGENTS MAKE MONEY RAPIDLY 


Selling Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Books. 
No copying ress required. Siri at once for prices 
and @ onte fecounta ALVAH BUSHNELL, Ag’t, 
47 South 4th Street, Philadelphia. 


id to live men to intro- 
IBERAL SALARY fic. Cur ‘books on new 
plan. Expenses paid to Philadelphia K 7 re 
ration. Send at once for partiquiars, OHM C 
WINSTON & CO., 1009 Arch Street, Philadelphia Pa. 


W ANTED at onee, a representative man 

= fey in every vicinity un- 
til Dec, 25. Libera pay uaranteed. All ibe 
not cateranid but es erred. Give references, B. 


MONEY CAN BE MADE EASILY 


and pleasantly by our plan of work. 
DODD, mks AD, & CO., 


yt ye ‘ood men on application to 
10 000 AGENTS to make $200 a month 














bs., New York,N.Y. 
H with our CAMPAIGN BIOGRAPHIES, Thi 
excitement of this campaign will be a harvest pos 
ite. Send 50 cents for outfit, and begin at once. 
traterms. JAMES H. EARLE, Boston. 





THE MIFF TREE. 


aty eoton. Price, 5 cents. $2.00 per 100. 
& DRUMMOND, New York. 





America’s Best Farm Weekly will be sent 


10 weeks for 25 cents. Try it. 


THE RURAL NEW-YORKER, 34 Park Row, New York. 





Cards, Brick Cards 
Stone Cards, &% Conkion Cards, Improvement 
Fund Cards, etc. ‘An easy way of collecting church 
funds. Send 5 cents for a complete set of samples, 





AGENT wanted to take subscriptions for THE 
AGENT ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. Send 
AGENT for special offer to Sun -schools, free. 
AGENT Also, complete works of Dr. Dio wis 
AGENT Circulars free. P.O. Box 1083, N. Y. City. 

By Bishop J. H. 


BETTER NO . VINCENT, LL. D., 


Chancellor of Chautauqua. 

A spicy book on the evils of the dance, ecards, 
theatres, and wime. ‘Sincere and earnest; we 
like the volume.”—WN. Y. Hera/d. ‘Its spirit is admir- 
able.”’—Congregationalist. ** Should ge into the hands 
of thousands.” —Messtah’s Herald, Gives both sides 
afair statement.— Baptist Quarterly. Tastefully bound 
in cloth, giltstamp. Price,50 cents. F K & 
WAGNALIS, Astor Place, New York. 











NEW 8. 8S. CATALOGUE of Library 
Books, Scripture Text Cards, and Sup- 


MacCauia & Co,, 237-9 Dock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plies, now ready. 48 pages. ree. 
sek tease Beno & WOGLOM, 


U Nassau STREET, NEW YORK. 


TEMPERANCE TEACHERS. 


THE ILLUSTRATOB has a8. 8. lesson in the 


fy tae saan © eo Send for py 60 cents a gears 





ANY Pee ! gr Epon FREE!! 
Send 2 stamps for Loge. ee 
The ADJUSTABLE HOOK oOvE for school and 
sy books. Neat, cheap, self-sealing. Address, 
AN EVEREN, 116 Nassau St., N. Y¥. 


CHORES OF GLORY +e Bundgy-achooh 

J. ¥. Kinsey and John McPherson. New wo 
music, Send 3c. tor Lean vo if mot aatiemiehory meee 
refunded. Sam o Dey pages ree. Send 10c. for volte, Tae 
for Children’s Day. ho Music Co., La Fay yette, Ind. ad. 


Sund hool Si 
CATES Fre Ropules, Sunday schoo! neiag 


AJA —_— Bo od “ ¥; Pp aid, 35 ary 
oy io 
J. H. 


eae ‘ABE &  Harrisbure, Pi 


REJOICIN Aa bun 
SONGS, OF, RE WootRs 
ae ane eaptiyating. 
r dozen, re re mple 
Fillmore ot prepaid. luce st. a eh oe, 
4. “LORD, DISMISS US WITH,” ete. aay 
Feur new hymns and oe ae Composed 
ALpaer | Si Boner, Published and for sale ‘Fata, 
W. H. R & CO., No. 1102 Kane ye bo] St., ales 
Copies ‘mailed, postpaid, upon receipt 0: 


FARRAND é-VOTEY| * 














ORGAN & | : 


DETROIT, MiCk. 








Send for 
Mailed free 


Great installment offer, 
illustrated aaeun. 


toan are 
CORNISH & CO., 
an Wy aatiugten, N.S. 


HOOK & HASTIN 

invite the attention ror Organist 
and Church Commit 

ORGANS Descriptive ge “n'a = 


Lal sent free on application. 


ON’T BUY till seeing the catalogue of Bum 
DETT ORGAN Co., Lim’ , Hrie, Pa. 


CORNISH 
ORGANS 


CHURCH 














= 


AWINTEReurore 
arty sails Dro. 29for the South of FRANCE, 


tr » SICILY, wes other Beoond ‘arty resorts. 
y for the 








“OXFORD” 


achers’ Bibles. 


LAND, GREECE 
TURKEY, The NILE, and 
the chief countries and citiex, 
Circular, 


jurope, sails same date. Send for 











T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East i7th §t., N.Y, 





BE. TOURJES, Franklin Sq., Boston. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEP ARTMENT. ONE OF A SERIES OF PICTURES REPRESENTING COFFEE CULTURE. ——¢ ere W ORTH REPE ATIN GQ. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. ie 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly OPPORTUNITY. 
atthe following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The ame price percopy 
for any number of copies less than five. To a new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00). 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
gga year. To new subscribers, half price (50 
cents). 


CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number cf copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE [0 NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25each for 
ge subscribers, and half price (63 cents) for new. 

‘he total number of both old and new together to be 
Bot less than ten. 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00each for 
@id subscribers, and half price (50 cents) fornew. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than twenty. 

if a school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, upon renewing. ‘o form a larger one at @ 
Jower rate, it is of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
Smaller schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
schoo! is less than twenty, the club rate tosuch school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(80 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 

apers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 

r of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full nusnber of teachers in the school, This does not 
mean that every (eacher_ must actually be asubscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 

er to secure the required number, Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number may be sub- 
scribed for atthe sametime. Teachers belunying tothe 
same househoid may be counted as ONE in making such 
@ statement of the number of teachers in a school. For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
ef whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
—, the club subscription aeed not be for more 

ur copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE “‘NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anewsub- 
acriber is meant one who has uot taken the paper at 
any time during the past two years. 

he shifting of a subscription from one member of 
® household tw another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additiona subscriptions by or for other members 
of the housebold will be taken at the balf rate. 


FREE COPIES TOCLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade (whether it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
¢ evtirely of pew subscribers at the balf rate) is en- 

itled to an additional copy free, excepting in t 
gf any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
,y apg andl an (givenabove). When very large 
clubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled ‘oone 
additional copy, free, for every twenty subscribed for. 


_ HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual addressesof 
e members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ine to the preference of subscribers, The papers fora 
ub should ull go to one post-office, although in cases 
here a portion of the teachers of a schoo get their 
ail matter from one post-office, and others in the 
same school get theire from another, the papers will 

be sent accordingly. 
? Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
the name of the school should be mentioned in 


. the order. 


Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


er. 

‘Aubscribers asking to have the direction of a r 
éhanged should be careful to name not only the post 

ce to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the peneeer by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year DY..............cccee etideheocoeial 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for securing a fair trial of the 
ore. A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 

r one year ont 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early, ° 

nough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or half- yearly sub- 
Eriptons ~ The Sunde eng | Times (the paper to 

, postpaid, direct from 
seribers) at the following rates :— gees or 
‘rom 1 to4 copies, 10s. each. 
“ §tod P 83.6d,. “ 
10 copies and upwards, 73.6d. “ 

‘To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
Papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either sirvgly to the individual addresses, or in @ 


pyle address, whichever may be preferred 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philad phia, 
P. O. Box 1550, " 








our Patent Barley CRYSTALS, 
D ‘or Breakfast Tea 





4 





Frank W. Hennessy, Pawtucket, R. I., writes that 
be geined 33 nds, and recovered his usual health, 
by the use o AGER’S EMULSION. 

TI take Gress pleseure in testifying to the excellent 


Ere rties of MacEr’s EMULSION.—J. H. Robinson, 
-D., Baltimore, 





Send your old Glasses by mail. 

We'll take exact size from them and send 

a pee of our Solid Gold Spectacles or Eye Glasses set 

with “ Diamanta” lenses for $3.00; usual price, $5.00. 

This method of fitti ng eyes never fails. Satisfaction, or 

money refunded. . ZINEMAN & BRO., Opticians, 
319 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOPE (Or THE CONSUMPTIVE 


in the use of Wilber’s Compound 
of Pure Cod Liver Oil with Phosphates, mild 
and agreeabie in taste. Sold by druggists generally. 


——That more children have been 
successfully reared 4 Ridge’s 
ig than upon all other Infants’ 
or Invalids’ In 


‘ood combined, 
enna, 3c, and upward. WOOLRICH & CO. on label. 
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SCENE ON A COFFEE PLANTATION 
_—— CE 


ACORFEE PLANTATION CHASE & SANBORN. 


RE ATION REPRESENTING 
ftOUR COFFEES HAVE A RATIONAL REA 


FINE 











SEAL PRAND COFERE 


JAVA and MOCHA, 
surpassing all others 
Justly called The Aristocratic 


Coffee of America. Always packed whole roasted (unground) in 2 lb. 
air-tight 


tin cans. 


DE BLEN 


coffees. Warran 


acked whole roasted (un 


t to contain a single 
suit your taste as no other coffee will, at a moderate price. 


A skilful greases of strong, fla- 
vory and aromatic high grade 
io bean, and guaranteed to 
Always 


ound), in 1 lb. air-tight parchment packages. 


E e are exclusively an importing house, selling 


only to dealers. 
of testing our famous coffee before buying, we will, upon 
cents in stamps to cover the cost of can and postage, send 


opportunit; 
resol tof 


But to give consumers an 


e mail a 1-4 pound of Seal Brand Coffee, Address 
06 CHASE & SANBORN, A. BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





DR. WARNER'S 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 


Made of pure Camei’s Hair 
Pelake Mm dtal- my Vel-teeclitclame  £ele) iP 
Date dats olsl-ta elalel-lauaciele made 

It is the most durable. 

It is frée from all dye. 

Dali mares a idaieche:maalce-) alam 

ih at \-me-Jol:leliclMmsl(-lehad loi el aels te 
erties. 

It is a_ protection 
fore) (ol wuumm of- bela gam 
tism and malaria. 

Manufactured in all styles for Men, 

Women and Children 


erene Ob et ss 


against 
rheuma- 


For sale by all 
merchants. Catalogue, with 


prices, sent on application. 


Warner Bro’s, 359 Broadway, N. Y; 
Branch, 257 State St.. Chicago. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER 


Breakfast ocoe 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


~ MADE WITH BOILING WATER, 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL-—COMFORTINC. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


















CROFT & ALLEN'S 


BREAKFAST | Pruccrmn. 


Absolutely Pure 
Sold by first-class 
Grocers everywhere 
Atrial sample free 
on request. 


», Delicious COFFEE! 2's.can always 
wi“ Wood's Old Dutch Java Coffee” 


If your dealer does not supply it, serid 4e. 








e with his address, and your own for 
famp ito Phes, Wood 4 0o., Boston Mass, 


CATITION 


Beware of Fraud, as my name and the price are 
stamped on the bottom of all my advertised shoes 
before leaving the factory, which protect the wearers 
against high prices and inferior goods. If a dealer 

rs W. L. Dougias shoes at a reduced price, or 
says he has them without my name and price stamped 
on the bottom, put him down ‘as a fraud. 





Ww. L. DOUCL 
$3 SHOE. canwreaean. 


The only oi 2. SEAMLESS Shoe smooth in- 


side. N or WAX THREAD to hurt 
the feet, easy as hand-sewed and WILL NOT RIP. 
e Lc DOUGLAS $4 SHOK, the original and 
only hant-eowse ye _ Equals custom-made 
h ting from o $9. 
WwW. L. DOUGLAS $3.50 POLICE SHOE. 
Railroad Men and Letter Carriers all wear them. 
wom Vo. * * Hang-cewes Shoe. No Tacks or 
ax Thread to hu e feet. 
P we L. DOUGLAS $2.50 SHOE is mnexcelted 
r heavy wear. Best Calf Shoe for the price. 
°W. L.. DOUGLAS $2.25 WORKINGMAN’S 
SHOE is the best in the world for rough wear; one 
i ht to wear a mana year. 
a ve I “DOUGLAS #2 ‘SHOE FOR BOYS is 
best ool Shoe in the world. 
: W. Dp DUGLAS $1.75 YOUTH’S’ School 
Shoe giyes the small Boys a chance to wear the best 
shoes in the world. 
All made in Congress, Button and Lace. If not sold 
by your dealer, write 


W. L. BOUCLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


’ GeoD SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for tnem. 
buyers had better purchaseof J.&J. 


ARPE DOBSON, 809 Chesinut St., Phila- 
delphia, in order to receive full value for their 
money. They retail Carpets of their own make, 

which are reliable in every way. 


<7 CcOOD NEWS 
ee ae TO LADIES. 

in Tea 

Greatest Bargains ‘Gonces, 


ing Powder and PRiMIUMS. 




















For particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co. 
$1433 Vesey St.. New York, N.Y: 





ES ROOT BEER 


icious, Healthful Temperance Drink for Men, 
Women, and Children. 25c. packet makes 5 gallons. 


HIRES’p IMPROVED 
» 
“Del 








INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no boiling, always ready. Put up in 1% 
tin cans at 75c, STHPHEN F. WHIIMAN & SON 
inventors and only 





mauutacturers, Philadelphia, Pa, 


[By Edward Rowland Sill.] 


This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream :— 

There spread a cloud of dust along a plain. 

And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged : 

A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 

Shocked upon swords and shields, A prince’s 
banner « 

Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed 
by foes. 

A sedids hung along the battle’s edge, 

And thought, “‘ Had I a sword of keenest ste], 

That blue blade that the king’s son bears — 
but this : 

Blunt thing!”—he snapt and flung it from hig 
hand, 

And lowering crept away and left the field, 

Then came the king’s son, wouaded, gore 
bestead, 

And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 

Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it, and with battle shout 

Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down, 

And saved a great cause that heroic day, 





INSPIRATION AND ITS PROOFS, 
(Prof. George P. Fisher, D.D., LL.D., in Our Day.] 


It is important to distinguish between 
revelation and inspiration. Revelation is 
the communication of truth from God to 
men. Inspiration is spiritual aid afforded 
in the promulgation of revealed truth, 
whether orally or in writing. The great 
characteristic principle of Protestantism 
is that the Holy Scriptures are the authori- 
tative rule of faith and practice. This 
principle is opposed, on the one hand, to 
the doctrine of the Church of Rome, and, 
on the other, to the theory of rationalism, 
Inspiration is that assistance given of God 
to the sacred writers which renders the 
Scriptures what they are,—normal in the 
field of reiigion and morals. 

Another statement might be framed on 
the basis of what Paul says to Timothy 
(2 Tim. 3:16) of inspired Scriptures,— 
applying what he says of the Old Testa- 
ment to the New also. We might say that 
inspiration is that influence of the Holy 
Spirit on the authors of the Bible which 
makes it “profitable for teaching, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction 
which is in righteousness, that the man of 
God”—thatis, every Christian man—“ may 
be complete, furnished completely unto 
every good work.” 

If we descend from these general pro- 
positions to subordinate questions, these 
are numerous and some of them difficult, 
For example, while the old idea of verbal 
inspiration, in the sense of dictation, is 
commonly discarded at present, it ought 
not to be imagined that inspiration may 
not affect, and powerfully affect, the style 
and language of the sacred writers. 
Thought and language stand in a vital 
relation to one another. ‘* Thoughts that 
breathe” are at the root of “ words that 
burn.” The majesty of Isaiah, the energy 
ot Paul, appear in the diction, as well as 
pervade the conceptions, of prophet and 
apostle. In the thirteenth chapter of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, inspira- 
tion has to do not merely with the divine 
truth of the teaching, but also with the 
serene beauty and rhythmical flow of the 
expression. 

One of the most important truths to 
keep in mind is the graduainess of divine 
revelation, and the corresponding growth 
of knowledge in the long succession of 
sacred writers. This truth is clearly af 
firmed by our Saviour in what he says of 
the law respecting divorce, and in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. He said of the pro- 
phet than whom there is none greater, 
that he was below the least in the kingdom 
which he—the Christ—was establishing. 
Few verses in the New Testament are 80 
impressive, either in form or content, 8 
the opening verse of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews: “God, having of old time 
spoken unto the fathers in the prophets 
by divers poftions and in diverse manners, 
hath at the end of these days spoken unto 
us in his Son.” (I quote from the Revis 
ion, because it is more correct, although 
I hate to lose the unrivaled music of the 
old version.) This progress of knowledge 
is discernible even in the apostolic age, 
and in the New Testament; but a reverent 
caution is here requisite in tracing the 
lines of distinction and the steps 9 
advance. 

“We have this treasure,” says the 
Apostle, “in earthen vessels, that the 
exceeding greatness of the power may be 
of God, and not from ourselves.” Most 
instructive words! Some there are who, 





because the treasure is pure gold, are #0 
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dazzled by it that the vessel too seems to 
them to be Jden, and think it profane 
ifany Hamntahes are detected init, Others, 
ing only the vessel, rashly and blindly 
"ann that treasure and vessel alike are 
r rthenware. Paul’s idea was that the 
jmperfections of the organs of divine 
evelation, the inspired teachers of the 
oo el. should only serve as a foil to set 
oF the glory of the message and its divine 
source. The modification of old formulas 
about inspiration can do no harm, if along 
with it, and by means ef it, there is an 
increasing discernment of the precious- 
ness of the treasure which is handed down 
in the Scriptures. 
"te answer to "he question, What are 
the proofs of inspiration? I should answer, 
first, with Coleridge, that, “in the Bible, 
there is more that finds me than I have 
experienced in all other books put to- 
gether ; that the words of the Bible find 
me at greater depths of my being; and 
that whatever finds me brings, with it an 
jrresistible evidence of its having pro- 
ceeded from the Holy Spirit.” Secondly, 
I should point to a like effect produced in 
a countless number of Christian men,— 
the. church cathelic,—showing that my 
impression is not merely subjective, but 
that an objective fact is at the basis of it. 
This testimony of Christian experience, 
thus widely extended, really becomes ex- 
ternal proof. Thirdly, I should appeal to 
the promises of Christ and to other scrip- 
tural assertions. 


~ WANAMAKER’S. 


WOMEN WILL WELCOME THE NEWS THAT THE 
new Dress Goods are Ce out daily. Our stock 
bas been chosen this season with greatest care. The 
ablest men of our organ!zation, here and in Europe, 
pave studied long and carefully and traveled far to 
get the rarest and newest thi Got them, too. The 
witness is—or will be—everywhere about the store. 

. Language hag no color, types no grace. Therefore 
newspaper print can only bint of stuffs and their 
beauty, The eye must do the rest. 

HENRIETTASIN ALL THE NEW FALL SHADES HAVE 
made their bow. All wool and with a silky sheen that 
no mere calendering can give; it must come m the 
wool and the weave. When wesay Henrietta wedon’t 
mean Cashmere or any make-believe. These new 
comers are all 46 inches wide; price 75c., $1, and — 

_ Colored Silk Warp Henriettas, 40 in., $1.25. test 


intings. 
? ‘New colored Cashmere, 40 In., 50 and 60c. 
Book News FoR SEPTEMBER HAS A PLATE PAPER 
ty of eee P. Roe—welcome name rR a — 
red thousand homes. Fifty-two pages brimmin 
with news of the month about Books, including what 
isinthem. And the fair price. How often do you get 
books at the fair price? You are likely to save the 
year’s cost of Book Nmws on a single book. 
Ng JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia, 
























The BUYERS’ GUIDH is 
issued March and Sept., 
each year. It is an ency- 
clopedia of useful infor. 
mation for all who pur. 
chase the luxuries or the 
necessities of life. We 
,¢an clothe you and furnish you with 
all the necessary and unnecessary 
‘ appliances to ride, walk, dance, sleep, 
eat, fish, hunt, work, go to church, 
: or stay at home, and in various sizes, 
atylee and quantities, Just figure out 
what is required to do all these things 
COMFORTABLY, and you can make a fair 
’ estimate of the value of the BUYERS’ 























Three Wonderful Sewing Machines 


THE NEW SINGER AUTOMATIC (Single Thread). 


“it runs with a breath.” 


THE NEW SINGER VIBRATOR 


More Modern, lighter running, and simpler than any other. 


Scientifically and mechanically perfect. 
Offices Everywhere. 


( The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


= === (MAKERS OF 8 MILLION MACHINES.) 





THE NEW SINGER OSCILLATOR. 


Perfection Guaranteed. 


New York. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





DS fee COLLEGE] London,Can. Catalogues, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, | Rev. E. 'N. English, Prin. 


RE YOU LOOKING for a limited school 
wth every branch of education personally 
supervised? Write St. Paul’s Hall, Salem, N. Y. 


MISS BANFORD will seopen wn pol rsday 
~ will reopen sc 
September 27, 1888. ” —— P 











ETHLEHEM, Pennsylvania, BISHOP- 
THORPE, a boarding-school for girls Pre- 
pares for college. F. I. WALSH, Principal, 


T. BEACON ACADEMY 
FISHKILL-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. ¥. 
A home school. For catalogues, address 
J. FRED SMITH, A.M., Principal. 


FREEHOLD (N. J.) INSTITUTE. 


Forty-fifth r. Prepares for Business and for 
boys taught privattly. Sond dor comiogree to toe 
riva § nd for cataio 
Rev. A. é. OHAMBE , A.M., Principal 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


For YOUNG LADIES, New Brunswick, N. J., 
Will re-open September 36, at 66 Bayard Street, 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 
THE REV. DR. WORDEN, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY. 


A Christian family school for boys, Sixteenth year 


begins Sept. 19. For catalogue, send to Capt. . N, 
Keni TALOOTT, Morgan Park, Cook Co. i. 


Yale Divinity School. 2per ‘2 every 


istian de- 
nomination, with the privile of the university, 
> For catalogue or further information, app. 
to Prof. GEORGE E. DAY, New Haven, Conn. 


EST WALNUTSTREET SEMINARY for 
Young Ladies, opens Sept. 26. Is provided for 
giving a superior education in collegiate, eclectic, and 
HEN RIMES UTE, 0) alsoin music and art. 
TA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut Street, Philada. 
Litre HALL (Moravian) SEMINARY, at 
LITITZ, Lancaster Co., Pa. 95th year. Offers 
safe and comfortable school home, liberal course 0} 
study, thor h methods. $250 als ear. 
ev. H. BRICKEN: TEIN, principal. 
HE SCE COLLEGIAT SCHOOL 
(boys, 63 East 59th St., New York City, a select 
home and day school, offers superior advantages in 
preparation for colleges and scientific schools. 
ELMER E. PHILLIPS, M.A., Principal. 


PRATT’S Classical and English School 
for Boys, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
Instructionthorough. Expense moderate. Re-opens 
September Fn Send for catalogue. 

R. AND Mrs. H, A. PRATT, Teachers. 


ISSMARY E.STEVENS’ BOARDING anv DAY 

School, 202 and 204 W. Chelten Ave., German- 

town, Phila.. begins its 20th year gH , 1888, “* Ap- 

proved” and ‘ horized"’ by Bryn Mawr College to 

prepare students for its entrance examinations, Pupils 
pass these examinations in this school. 


F ost 
SCHOOL OF woritin'meruoti Semniee Opens 
EXPRESSION 1534 Beacon St. ‘poston. Pasron's 
CLASS, MGNDAYS. Teachers’, Saturdays and evenings. 
Special days for college and out-of-town students, 
























































GUIDE, which will be sent upon 
Teceipt of 10 cents to pay postage, 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO, 
wtil-114 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Ill. 
to our Boston store, 
'@) | LY A with your name, and the 
: feel ring’ to yout 
ft I Cony 
2 WORN AAp Aw OUs oa 
Plymouth Rock $3 Pants }-} 
4 anna Full Suits at $13.25. 
est particulars and GUARANTEED 
self-measurement blanks enclosed. 
Plymouth Rock Pants Co., 
: ee ummer Stress. Boston; 
Burnside Bdg., Worcester, Mags 


‘Dirty Carpets 


can be.avoided by using the Hartman 
Patent Steel Wire Door Mat. These 
mats are always clean and service- 
able, take dirtand mud from the feet 
instantly, and last many years. If 
your dealer hasn’t them, write to 


NATIONAL WIRE MAT COMPANY) 


Crncrnwatrt, O. 
General Office: 116 Illinois St. AGO, TLX. 
Eastern Agency : 105 pes be. New Yona. 


ee 


Hutchinson's Best Made Gloves 


For driving or street wear. Made with 
care from selected calf. kid, dogskin, buck- 
skin, 4 chéverétte, and warranted. Those 
wishing serviceable gloves, and to save 
money, send stamp to the manufacturer 
for his book about gloves and how to get 
them. Established 1862. 

JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 

Johnstown, N.Y. 


‘ LADY AGENTS WANTED 


sell an entirely new article of underwear made of 
camel’s hair and fine Australian wool, The most 














Brooke Hall Female Seminary, 


Media, Delaware Co., Pa. 


Offers especially high advantages. Fall session be- 
gins September 19, M. L. E. MAN, Principal. 


ROCKFORD SEMINARY young Unates. 


College course standard for admission sameas Hastern 
colleges. Excellent preparatory course. Superior 
facilities for musicandart. Resident physician. Sare 
gent system of gymnastics. For catalogues, address 
Miss ANNA R. GELSTON, Prin., Rockford, Ill. 


PENNSYLVANIA Acabemy 
ACADEMY. 
CHESTER, PA, _ 27th year opens September 19. 
A MILITARY COLLEGE. 
DEGREES IN CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
CHEMISTRY, ARCHITECTURE, ARTS. 
A beep od organized Prenarctery. Deparment, 
Circular of . CHARLES E. HYATT, President 


GREYLOCK. INSTITUTE 


South Williamstown, Berkshire County, Mass. 
A private school for boys. Prepares for college, sci- 
entific school, or business. Forty-seventh year begins 
Thursday, September 13. For catalogue, address 
GEORGE F. MILLS, Principal. 


Oberlin College. 


Faculty of Fifty-four Professors and Instructors. 
1417 students last year. 

1. DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY.—Classical 

English Courses. 

ll. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY AND THE ARTS.— 
Classical, Philosophical, and Literary Courses, 
lil. DEPARTMENT OF PREPARATORY INSTRUCTION. 
—Classical, Philosophical, and English Schools. 
iV. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

Vv. ART DEPARTMENT. 

Full Courses with increased Electives. Enlarged 
Library, Cabinet, and Laboratories; and Five New 
Stone Buildings. 

Tuition and incidentals, $10 pér term of 3 mos. 
Table board and room rent, $24 to $48 per term. 
Terms begin Sept. 11, Jan. 1, and April 2. For full 
particulars, send for ‘‘ Announcement” to 

















and 





taking article an agent ever handled. Profits 
Trae om to. address, for particniars. bald 
ABNER Dnos., 369 Broadway, N. ¥. 


G. W. SHURTLEFYF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio, 





Moon HOLLY (N, J.) ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 
HENRY M. WALRADT (YALB), Principal. 


RS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Home School for 
Young Ladies, 4035 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, 
‘a. Sixteenth year begins September 24. 


ISS M. 8. GIBSON’S Family and Da 
School for ¥qung Ladies and Little Girls, 21 
pruce 8t., Phila. Fall term begins Sept. 27, 1888. 


SHORTHAND primal. pemceals: 


lly, 
PALMER’S COLLEGE, 1006 Chestaut St., phis. 


ConNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 
RS. CADY’S School for Young Ladies. Prepares 
forSmith and Wellesley, andadmits to Vassar by 
certificate. Circulars. Early application necessary. 


ORW ALK, Conn. Norwalk Military[nstitute. 
Thorough teaching. Careful training. Moderate 
charges. Superior buii ing. RG ag Bowling 
alleys. Boat-house. F. 5. BERTS, Principal. 
chool of Expr i Most thorough and ad- 
van school of oratory in the world, Endow- 
ment. Training in voice, body, and mind, Special 
advantages for ministers. See catalogue. Fall term 
begins Oct. 4. 8.8. Curry, Ph.D.,153¢ Beacon St.,Boston. 


obtain instruction In 

The Best School Forms, Gurtoms and Prace 

go BWNANE A ee tener, Ss 
HELTENHAM ACADEMY. Boarpine ScHOOoL 
on Chelten Hills, near Philadelphia. 


for Boys, 
Extensive buildings, chapel, and gymnasium r 
laygrounds. Milftary drill. Pre for college or 
Busktiesa, 18th 
Vv. 


i t. Addre 
LE ENTS. Ogontz, near ‘Phila. 


Miss Bennett's School and Kindergarten, 
2105 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Fifteenth year be- 

ns ber 1, 1888. References: Rev. . Hoyt, 
6D. Rev. Philip L. Jones, Rey. John 8. Macintosh, 
D.D., Right Rev. Wm. R. Nicholson, D.D., LL.D., Rev. 
George £ Rees, and others. 


OLLIDAYSBURG (PA.) SEMINARY. 

A home school for young ladies, Loca 
rivaled in healthfulness a: ty. Special atten- 
tio: id Pd health, morals,and manners. Superior 
faci _ r music a S Paes wy —— 4 
Well m our certificate, ni catalogue 
hev. R. 8. HITOHOOCK, D.D. 









































THE BRYANT SCHOOL, ."?S4Y"y. 
28 miles from New York, overlooking Long Island Sound, 


An incorporated academy for boys. English, 
classical, commercial. rat Feganisation, 
graduate ¢, U. 8. M. A. Bat nt). , 
ipmen unsurpas. 
ssltiibat Bruce Cortelyou, 


GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 

moved, in 1883, from Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
to OGonTz, the spacious country seat of Jay CooKE, 
will begin its thirty-ninth Pe Wednesday, Septem- 
ber For circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz 
School P. O., Montgomery County, 
Miss Frances E. BENNETT, Miss » L. ee mg 
Miss Sytvia J. EASTMAN, Miss H. A, DILLaYE. 


CURRY scnoor or snontiano 


F CUBRY UNIVERSITY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., offer tunsur, vantages for 
business or shorthand education, Over 1400 students 
last year. Also classical, scientific, normal, elocution, 
and music departments. Catalogues free, 

JAM CLARK WILLIAMS, A.M., Pres. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE 
NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 

College pany aa i Tenshers, oral oie. 

ering, a Drill, 

Year opine Soper 1 Veh. Dealoees ee Per Feare 
.W. H. BANNISTER, A. M- 


a Year, for Young Men and Boys. 
| School fits for College or Business. 


WITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE’S 


MEDIA ACADEMY, at MEDIA, Pa. 
(Near Philadelphia.)' 

yf minutes from Broad Street Station. Oneof 
the best equipped and best managed schools. Every 
room has in it a steam radiator, and is complete] 
furnished. Grounds (ten acres) for foot-ball, base ball, 
athletics, etc. Gymnasium, refitted and heated by 
steam. Best instruction, best care, best table. Special 
opportunities for apt students to eerance rapidly. 














with Bank, Offices, Telegraphy, Short-hand, Type- 
wees, etc, More fully supplied with apparatus than 
any other College-fitting or Commercial school in the 
United States. Tllustrated catalogue 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Send for 54-page pamphlet to 
E. 8. JOH NSTON’S INSTITUTE, 
N. E. Corner lith and Spring Garden Sts. 


Endorsed by George W. Childs 3 prietor of Phila. 
Ledger, John Wanamaker, Prof. H. C. Wood, LL.D. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


MEMORY. 


The Loisettian School of Memory Train- 
ing. Any book learned in one reading. 
Mind wandering cured, 
A universal method. 
Wholly unlike artificial systems. 
Taught by correspondence or in classes, 
Pros tus, with opinions of Dr. Wm. A. Ham- 


mond, the great Specialist in Mind Diseases, Daniel 
Greenlea Thomepeos. the eminent Psychologist, 
ree by 








and others, sent post 
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Fine Wood Mantels 
ney 


nd Grate only. 
Mfrs’ Agent 





Send for catalogue. 


PRICES REDUCED. 





bh Brass Frame, & 


e 
Mantel for $35.00 with Tile 
extra. 


Facing, Heart 
Fenders, 


== 


“a 











837 & 339 Wabash Ave., Cal 


I sell this 





Chas, L. Page, 





Having been enabled to make very favorable con 
tracts for goods, I am able to sell at reduced prices, 
and now offer twenty-five per cent discount from my 
list price, for cash with order, 4 


FLECTRIC BELLS 


Our own make, Reliable and cheap. Send for new. 
circular and price-list, . 


SHAW & GEARY i 
58 North 7th Street, Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS: 
STEEL PENS © 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1876. 
Nos. 303-404-—170-604., : 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. : 


Price reduced to $26. 


THE STENOGRAPH. 


Pr aidl 
The Wonderful Machine for Writing Shorthand. 
Easy, accurate, and reliable. Send stamp for a & 
page circular, Machines rented on trial, 
U. 8. STENOGRAPH CO,, “« 
St. Louis, Mo. : 
Mentton The Sunday School Times, i 


D 0 y 0 T If so, and desire fashionable 
WRITE? 


writing-paper at reasonable 
rices, ask your stationer for 
oston L 
Postage is 16 cts. per lb. the pound. ™ 
ARD CO,, 178 to 
Express often cheaper. | Devonshire Street, Boston, 
OWEST Prices in the United States.— Paper by the 
poend.-say direct from mills to the consumer, 
briaberot sicstgu pourds sear ce tecame ep ae eae 
num! ud, 
H. H: Canter & AtnicK. 3 Beacon ite hy Smee 
PRESS $3. Circular size, 43. 
T Newspaper size, #4 Type-see 
ting yp Ab ayy etree | 
Nees eeenreen th 
Slory. Krolsay Co. Avecidon Oe 

































ole 2 
Shinbone 
ESTORED 
# by the» 
Curicura 


-Sop~p- 

Fe CLEANSING THE SKIN AND SCALP OF 

infants of birth humor, for allaying Hohing, 

irritation, and inflammation, for checking the first 

pe eye of inherited skin diseases, the CuTicuRA 
EDICATED TOILET Soap is absolutely priceless, 

It keeps the pores open, the oil plande and by y= 
et for morbi 





active, and thus furnishes an out 

refuse matter of the system, which, if ret 
would give rise to rashes, fevers, etc. By reason of 
its antiseptic properties it neutralizes un wholesome 
influences of impure air and water, 

For serve freshening, and beautifying the 
skin, for imparting a velvety softness and shell-like 
transparency io the complexion and hands, no prods 
uct of recent science can ey equal the 4, 
CURA MEDICATED TorLet SoaP. “s 

Sold everywhere. Price, 2c. ared by the 
Potrer Dave AND CHEMICAL Oo., Boston, M 

4ay- Send for ‘*‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


BABY’S “tea by'concone Mapicatup soar.” 








DRABILITY & CHEAPNESS. UNEQUALLED| 
No OpoR WHEN HEATED. 














BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE.: 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Yo 
Grocet ought to have it on sale. im for 
D. 5. WILIBERGER, Prop., 288 N. 248t,, Phila, Pa: 
CEDARINE census 

NITURE POLISH, 


Made from cedar trees. Bestinthe world, For sale 
by all furniture dealers. 

















Prof, A. LOISETTB, 287 Fifth Ave,, New York, 





2 { Brown’s ) © your 
iA $) French 
& | Dressing | gives 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: 
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HOW THE LITTLE ONES DO IMI- 
TATE US. 
Very true, Keep your house clean with Sapolio, 
and when they get old they will do the same. 
** As the twig is bent the branch grows.” 
Teach your children how to use 


SAPOLIO 
and they will always be neat. Try a cake 


of it in your next house-cleaning. 
No.7. [Copyright, March, 1887.1 

















Pews, Gotten, Chairs, Rapdeveshool, 
CHURCH | rican dation eee € RW AN, 
WORK 2 anuincturer, 244 & 246 B. sad 
t., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A 
SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 
Manufacturers of PULPIT ‘SUITS, 
EET, BOST 
at} i aatal ogue. 
HURCH 
USHIONS. 


IMPORTERS oF CHURCH DAM ASK 
BH. D. OSTERMOOR & SON, 35 Broadway, N. Y. Pity. 


as SUNDAY- SCHOOLS, 





k or m ring, 
tee eee ea 
A. HART & CO., 133 N. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 


AGIC LANTERNS «iz. 





Orga. 
rt lectric 
Oees: Steam th re 
O22 4 CO., ‘ite Filbert 8t.. 





LEER PEE ht. 


OIL GASor ELECTRIC, 
Over one hundred styles 
heeler Reflectors and 


nt vabl Catalogues 
conceit leuse, Ca 
fea lease state wants. 

LER REFLECTOR 00. 

20 2 Waatngton St, "|% 88 E. Lake St, 

Chicago, IL 

25 and 27'N, 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or nosale, Es- 
timate given of cost and descriptive Cala 
logue furnished on application. 


A. J. WE 
No, 36 South 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MeoShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bellis, 


AND Prats f cs R 
Send tor Price and Ca Ca ha Nggy oa 


a. Me i 2 '6o., Ad 
thes 





















Mention — timore, Md, 
BELLS. 2: quality tr. Churches, Chimes, 
= Schools Bote, Full warranted 

zie for Prices. YE BELL FOUN _ 


AN DUZEN & Tie. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
DO YOU WANT A 


Gold Watche 


Then buy a good one—Weavy Case, handsomely naeiet, 
Fine Keystone Oust-proot, full reby jeweled movement 
Stem wind and set. Equal in every essential to Watches 








that are sold at $75 te $90. Payable only 
rice $38.00 gr. wee. 


If you think of bering 0 Waa weet 
come our Agent, write for full 


ines 
The Keystone Watch Club Co. 
926 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Rargrence—Any Commercial Agency, 





ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 


THE CEREALINE COOK BOOK, 
containing more than two hundred recipes,will! besent 
toany one who will mention where this advertisement 
Was seen, and qustose 6 a two-cent Ce Aad postage, to 
s he Coreniine Mfg. Co., Columbus, I 


~ JAMES McCREERY & co., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


Log! PERFECT FITTING 
w RT vin 
Post 60e. eee | or 75c.laundri 


od 
Ca efree. THE DEN SHIRT cee 
147—149 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TOOLS "HE. cemete 


PHILADELE MLA. ©’ Pa. 
Send 25 cents for illustra’ 




















YALE LECTURES ON THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


The Sunday-school: Its Origin, Mission, Methods, and Auxiliaries. The Lyman 
Beecher Lectures before Yale Divinity School, for 1888. By H. Clay Trumbull, 
Editor of The Sunday School Times, author of Kadesh-barnea, The Blood 


Covenant, Teaching and Teachers, etc. 8}<5} inches, cloth, over 400 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 


CONTENTS. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL: ITS JEWISH ORIGIN AND ITS CHRISTIAN ADOPTION. 


Definition of a Sunday-school.—Rabbinical Traditions of its Primeval Prominence.—Old Testament Light on 
its Pxthway.—Its Mentions in Ancient History.—Its Prominence in the Synagogue Plans.—Its Primal 
Curriculum.—Its Essential Methods of Working.—Its Fundamental Importance in the Jewish Economy. 
—J: sus as a Scholar in the Gondee-eehecl.— Ae a Teacher there,—His Methods of Teaching.—His Com- 


mand to Start Sunday-schools Everywhere.—Apostolic Sunday-school Work.—Sunday-schools as the 
Basis of the Christian Church, 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL: SEVENTEEN CENTURIES OF ITS VARYING PROGRESS. 


Christian Beginnings in Gentile Communities.—Questions and Answers in Catechumenical on eye = 
Questions and Answers in Pulpit Herm .—Methods of Teaching in Alexandria.—Evingelizin 6 by 
Miss:on-schools.—Ritualism Overshadows B ble Study.—The Dark Age<'a Consequence.—Gleams of Light 
in Darkness,—Revivai of Schools in the Reformation.—Cateci\isms Multiplied.—Romish Recognition of 
the S hool Idea.—Catechisms as a dag 9 to Catechetical Teaching.—A Lesson from New la 
Superiority of Teaching over Preaching in the Tiaining Process.—A New Decline of the Bib 


Agency. 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL: ITS MODERN REVIVAL AND EXPANSION. 


Religious Declension in the Highteenth Century.—Mid-century Revivals.—Zinzendorf’s and Wesley’s Work 
among Children.—The Sunday-school Beginnings of Robert Raikes.—Nature and Progress of this Move- 
ment.—Its Influence in Eng nd and Elsewhere. BR peat = Dee we in America.—Lllustrations of their 
Power.—As Seen by Foreigners.—As Imitated Abroad,— roved Sunday-school Methods.—The Inter- 
national Lesson System.—Growth in Popular Bible mead —The Sunday-school of To-day. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL: ITS INFLUENCE ON THE FAMILY. 


Supposed Rivalry of Sunday-school and Famil¥ Influence.—The ¢ Fall God’s Primal Training Agency.— 

‘he Church-school Divinely Ordained as a Complement of the Family.—The Christian Church a Larger 

Fam) ly.—Family Religion Prior to the Modern Sunday-school and A fterwards, in England.—in Ireland, 

~—In Scotiand.—In Wales.—In the United States.—God’s Agencies Never Conflict.—Famiiy Religion Pivots 

on Sunday-school Efficiency.—Cause of the Popular Error at this Point.—Mythical Boundary of the Good 
Old Time.—Claims of the Sunday-school under the Great Commission. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL : ITS MEMBERSHIP AND ITS MANAGEMENT. 


The Missionary Feature of Modern Sunday-school Beginnings.—Church and Mission and Pioneer Sunday- 
schools of To-day.—What Is and what Ought to Be.--Children and the Child-like Belong in the Sunday- 
school.—Power of Numbers in Promoting by bray com -—Taking in Truth by Absorption.—Evangelizing 
Through the Sunday-school.—Two Connecticut.—How Sunday-schools are Managed. 
—How they Ought to Be.—Church Control,—Church Direction.—Church Support.—The Ideal Future. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL : ITS TEACHERS AND THEIR TRAINING. 


Class-grouping an Essential of the Sunday-school,—Available E ag Material.—Child-likeness the True 
Standard.—Great Truths Best Apprehended in Childhood.—Youn eachers have an Advantage.— Wise 
Classifying of Teachers.—Sup Lack of Good Teachers.— ere the Blame Rests.—How to Train 
Teachers.—Normal Classes.—Practice Classes, pas, Bm na Classes-—Importance, Methods, and Feasi- 
poy Fo of a eekly Teachers’-Meeting.—Selection of Teachers.—Installing of Teachers.—Gain of High- 





THE PASTOR AND THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL., 


Meaning of the Term “ Pastor.”—The True Pastor’s Sphere and Duties. —A Pastor’s Responsibility for his 
Sunday-school.—Gain of Setting Others at Work.—Dr. Stephen H. Tyng’s Pastoral Work in his Sunday- 
school.—A Scene in Plymouth Church.—A Specimen Chureh-school and its Pastor.—Dr. Constans 
Goodell as a Sunday-school Pastor.—-No One Way for All Pastors,—Suggested Ways of Working.—Making 
the Closing Impression in the Desk.—Recognizing the Place and Work of Others.—Getting and Giving 


Due Credit. 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL : ITS AUXILIARY TRAINING AGENCIES, 


Threefold Training Work in Every Sphere.—Enlisitment, Instruction, and Drill.—Pulpit, School, and Gym- 
nasia.—Gain through Practice Methods,—Loss through ‘their Lack.—Ancient and Modern Illustrations of 
this.—Juvenile Missionary Societies.—Juvenile Temperance Societies.—Church Guilds.— Young Christian 
Bands.—Y gang People’s Society of Christian Endeavor.—Gain to the Workers the Primary Aim,—A 
Pastor’s Place in such Work.—Many Members, but One Body. 


PREACHING TO CHILDREN: ITS IMPORTANCE AND ITS DIFFICULTIES. 


Threefold Meaning of the Term “ Preaching.”—Preaching Possible in the Sunday-school Class.—Gain to 
Children from Pulpit Sermcnizing.—Danger of their Neglect by the Preacher.—Impre:sivility. ot Chil- 
dren,—The Children’s Crusade. ~ucps rake Services for Children.—Five-minute Sermons. Antiquity Cf 
this Plan.—Modern Preachers to Children.—Preaciing.to Children not an Easy Matter.— Its Influence o: 
the Preacher.—Stimulus to Success in the Fact of the Difficulties, 


PREACHING TO CHILDREN: ITS PRINCIPLES AND ITS METHODS. 


Hints to the Children’s Preacher.—A Fresh, Strong Thought Essential a Pht d Sermon.—A_ Child’s 
Capacity for Great femme, Pp em of an Obviously Fitting Text.—Of a Well-defined Outline Plan.—Of 
Sim a ty of Language.—Of Clearness of Statement.—Of Explicitness of . —How to Prepare 
fort ork.—How to Seat the Hearers.—How to Secure their Co-wor ow to Guard Against Tire- 
somen: ean Osucieding Thoughts,—Christianity Unique in its Exaltation of Childhood. 





Those who have read “Teaching and Teachers” know that that treats specifi- 
cally the work of the Sunday-school teacher. The new book, “ Yale Lectures on the 
Sunday-School,” as will be seen from the above Table of Contents, and as is expressed 
in its sub-title, treats of “the origin, mission, methods, and auxiliaries” of the Sunday- 
school. It deals with the principles underlying the Sunday-school as an institution, 
and with its relations to the family, to the pulpit, and to other spheres of church- 
work. The book wilk be ready in about a week, and will be mailed to any address 
on receipt of the price, $1.50. Canvassers are wanted for this and other books, 

Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1550. 1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


$12: $16: $20. 


Three prices for Wanamaker suits of special merit. 

$12 doesn’t buy fineness. Of course not. Nevertheless, the $12 suit is far from coarse. It’s 
all wool: that’s sufficient reason. It’s called (and deserves to be) “Ironclad.” Tight twisting, 
long wool, long wear, are its credentials. Good colors. It’s in its third season asa Wanamaker 
special. Increases its trade every year. The maker makes it all for us. And we sell it all. 

$16. Many a year’s knowledge of the goods is the endorsement we pin to these $16 suits. 
We know the cassimere through and through, You’ll get a better money’s worth out of it than 
you guess. We'll get a good name. 

$20. An exceedingly fine quality. The choicest of suits for every-day wear. 
it for best, if needs be, without a wince. 

Send for samples. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


PHILADELPHIA. ~ 
728% FIRST MORTGAGES IN KANSAS 


ARE ALWAYS TO BE HAD OF THIS OLD PIONEER KANSAS HOUSE, 
Money is growing more confident with us. Interest ra'es are lowering, but we will still net you 7 and g 
per cent per annum. 6,000 loaned without loss to an investor. 
We have mortgages in amounts of $1,000 to $20,000 at 7 per cent, which we offer. 
We always cut down amounts applied for in each case to an amount that is safe beyond a doubt, 
Send for our new Investor’s Guides. Remit, with advice, to 
Marrisburg, Pa.. Office 
THOM ret s. W Lcox, Manager. 
24 Market Street. 








You’ll take 
Dark colors and pleasing stripes and mixtures. 








JOHN D. KNOX & CO., 
Investment Bankers and Loan Agents, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres, 


Kansas Loan & t Co., 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 7% First Mortgages, 6% 








HE American Investment Co.. 150 Nassau 
St., New York, offer extraordinary inducements 

in Investment Securities, all guaranteed. 
Assets, October 1, 1888, $2,000,000.05. Send for full 
information and references. KE. S. ORMSBY, President, 









a, % ; 
AMERICAN FIRE ; 
INSURANCE Co, 7m 





LY iD: Y P 
Office in Company’s Bullding 


308 and 310. WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPAN, 


relied iccnemreocsteonti $500,000.09 


all other claim + 1,490, 
Surplus over all Liabilities... at She 


TOTAL ASSETS, DEC. 31, 1887, 
$2,401,956.11. 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretiiry, 
JAMBS B. YOUNG, Actuary, 
DIRECLORS: 


Thos. H. Montgomery, Amasnder peiile 
John T. Lewis, harles P. 
Istae! Morris, 


on. K. <i em, 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Samuel ie 


Charles 8. Whelen. 





SAE 


Capital, $750,000 

oe $355 016 

pkg ante to yeh Sally guaee guaranteed by Capi. 
8 of of 8,10 1. seventeen 

neato beamed : 11,494,600, paying from 


— x. 056.200 of 

principal 

Socks hong returned 

to Investors with- 

out by or the toss of a dollar. Real Estate 
First Mortgage and Debenture Bonds ana 
Savings Cert! tes always on hand for sale— 
In Savings in amounts of $5 and up. 
—s in the ortgage on ape SSCS cad we 
Foll information regarding various securi- 

as tarniimaee by 


J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; o 
Glew York Mang’r, HENRY OICKINSON, 319 Broadwan 


McINTOSH & MYGATT, — 
bp EnverR-BANKERS-covorapo, 


Do a General Banking Business. 
Interest paid on Time Deposits, 

Tn our Investment Department we have Firs 
Mortgage Loans that are eso | =, and pay 
EIGHT PER CENT. percent 
real estate taken as security 


is personally examined 
y us before making loan. Investment securities for 


non-residents a specialty. Particular attention given 
to the investment of Trust Funds. Wecollect interest 
and principal, and remit to oor oneness ~ New ¥ork 
exchange, without char; ‘ Corres ice inyfted. 
We refer'to CHAS Ane eng SANK New 
York, or FIRST NATIONAL Bank, Denver, Col, 


LIN 


Estab. 1876. KANSAS CITY, MO. Incorp. 18% 


Paid-up Capital, - = $1,000,000.00 
Surplus, - - 175.00 10.00 
Offers Guaranteed Reat Estate Mortgages 
awing 6% Interest. 
SAMUEL M. JARVIS, Pres. ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Sta 
Eastern Office: 239 Broadway, New York. 


THE KANSAS TRUST & BANKING CO. 


President, SENAT OB INGALIS. 
and DE- 
PNT OME BORON. ‘Princia 








ARNIS 








and Interest guaranteed, payable 
Banks. No ha t in order to 
high rates. Sel lected mek in best est 


por. 
nn = Kansas Ne e a at sowest Rates 
an e' et ec ° 
= g u Nine information, 


187 Reeniiwan, sees 5 Oo 


H. E. Batt, Prest. Eo. C. MORRELL, Vice Presh 
OUR DEBENTURE BONDS ARE 
SAFE AND BEAR HIGHER INTEREST 
THAN GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
We have them in various sums, to meet the needs of 
large and small investors. 


KANSAS INVESTMENT co., 


An disaniiaiiee sie Be free on ap 
tion, rite for i 
GEo. C. MORRELL, 





Cas. Bancta¥, 





205 Chestnut St. 101 Devonshire St 
Philadelphia. ba. Boston, Mass. 
ARM® ORTGAGE 
uaranteed 


Send for full Particulars! 
lusirated Hand-bookamaps. 








The largest City in Washington 
SEATTL Territory. Population 20,000. Com 

, areial qantas of PUGET Sour 
Country. Iron, Timber and Agricultural 
Lands. Ser 4 a full’ information ¢ of ker ueen ince 


SE-AT-TLE. “scntuc, 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New = 
YOU HAVWE LIVED AND ly 

For example of its operation address the Compaah 

giving your age. 














**Cleanfast” 
BLA 
STOCKINGS. 


F. P. Robinson Co. 
Money Refunded if e) 
Stain the Feet or Fade 
THE CI LEANFAST 
HOSIERY CO ¥ ke 
> Broadway, New Yor 
2 West l4th St., 
= ) eoane Street, Chicago 
est Street, Boston. 
aay Send for Price 


a 


TRADE MARK, 








admit advertisements 4 are trustworth 
The Sunday School Times intends to oaly = 


Should, however, an advertisement of a ty net im good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
GT deguns ts caltseteecs any woaney' thas Oe tees eee win 1 





